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ART SEIZURES BY ITALY 
Armistice. Commission -Begins Taking Masterpieces from Vienna, 
and. May Demand Others, Including Sistine Madonna 


are taking possession of scores of 


[es armistice officials in Vienna 
famous, and some almost priceiecss, 


works of art in Austria for removal. 


to Italy. For the most part they are 
paintings which were taken to Vienna 
from Venice in 1816 and ]83%. Ther 
comprise works of such ‘famous artist= 
as Cima da Conégliano, Veronese, Tin- 
toretto, and Carpaccio, in addition to a 
large number of less famous paintings of 
the sixteenth century. 

But Italy’s claims are not likely to 
stop with the reclamation of these mas- 
terpieces at Vienna. An interview pub- 
lished by the Corriere della Sera with 
Etorre Modigliani, Director of the Brera 
Gallery of Milan, which forecast the 
requisition of the works of art in Vienna, 
also demanded that Germany be made to 
pay for the damage done to Italian monu- 
ments of art by air raids, in which Ger- 
man squadrons participated, by the return 
to Italy of some of the most famous 
Italian paintings in German galleries. 
He mentions.in this connection Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna, now in the Royal Gal- 
lery at Dresden, one of the best-known 
paintings in the world. He also sug- 
gests, as a suitable compensation, the 


“Night” of Correggio, and the famous - 


“ Sleeping Venus” of Giorgione, both in 
the Dresden Gallery. 

There are many other celebrated paint- 
ings by Italians in German galleries at 
Berlin, Frankfort, and other 


' able payment for damage to Italian art. 
The Vienna authorities have entered a 
strong protest against the Italian requisi- 
tion, and their arguments are four: That- 
there is nothing in the armistice terms 
which gives Italy a right to move work» 
of art; that many of them are the private 
property of the former Emperor, and as 
private property are exempt from seiz- 
ure; that when the pictures were brought 
from Venice to Vienna, Venice was an 
Austrian city, and hence they were mere- 
ly removed from one part of the empire 
to another; and, finally, that the. matter 
of art claims should be submitted te a 
properly qualified court for dévision. 

The. Viennese newspapers have coined 
a useful German compound for the. art 
‘ requisition and_-ca]l it the “ Bilderkrieg,” 
* the picture war. 

The Italian position in the matter, of 
art claims may be found in the Modig- 
liani interview. The Director says: 

“ What old scores Italy has to settle 
with Austria in the matter of the resti- 
tution of art! It is enough to turn, the 
puges of the catalogue of the imperial 
galleries at Vienna to find under a large 
number of paintings coming from tne 
churches and institutions: of Venice, this 
laconic inscription: ‘1816 (or 1838) in 
Venedig erworben.’ Acquired, but how? 
In the simplest manner, by carrying them 
off, and in two_great raids on works of 


placex - 
which this Italian authority lists as suit- _ . 





A FAMOUS PAINTING WHICH ITALY WOULD LIKE TO SEIZE. 
Raphael's Sistine Madonna, Originally in Piacenza, Italy, and Now m the Royal 
Gallery at Dresden. It May Be Claimed by the Italians as Compensation , 

for the Destruction of Paintings in Venice by Air Bombs, — 


art carried out under orders of Vienna 
in 1816 and 1838. An official publication 
of Austria shows this on the basis of doc 
uments.’ It appears from the publication, 
printed in 1901 in the Annual of the 
Austrian Museums, that all these pictures 
were carried off in two groups, to be 
sent to Vienna, there. to adorn the-gal- 
leries, 

“ All these ‘pictures were the property 
of the Venetian province and not prop- 
erty. of the Crown, and therefore they. 
should be returned to form the patrimony 
of that province, according to the Treaty 
of Vienna of Oct, 3, 1866. Article XVIII. 
speaks clearly when it prescribes.that, in 
addition ‘to archives, documents, &c., 
there were to be, by Austria’s ‘ également 
consignés les ‘objets d’art et de science 





specialement affectés au territoire cédé.’ 
But in a convention of July, 1868, con- 
cluded for the carrying out of the terms 
sanctioned by Article XVIIL, it was 
stated—in open violation of the treaty— 
that the pictures carried away in 1838 
were to be retained by Austria, and for 
the sole reason, that the Emperor‘and 
King had already deposited them with 
the galleries of the empire. An excellent 
reason, certainly! . However, our commis- 


.sioners acquiesced, and through a too- 


cowardly policy, the works stolen in 1816 
were never asked for, it seems. The pict- 
ures remained at Vienna and no one 
thought any more about it. : 
“Some of these are valuable, others 


“are of the greatest value. Here is the 


magnificent altarpiece by Cima da Con- 


: egliane, signed, coming from the Church 


of Santa Chiara in Murano, (to Vienna 
in 1816.) Here is the ‘ Christ Adored by 
the Angels,’ by Carpaccio, signed and 


~ dated’ 1496, coming from the Church of 


San Pietro Martire at Udine, (to Vienna 
in 1838.) Here is the polytych of the five 
_ saints by Bartolomeo Vivarini, signed 
and dated 1477, coming from the school 
-of sculpture at Venice, (to Vienna in 
1838.) -Here, by Bonifacio, the four saints 
—Jerome, James, Dominic, and Zacca- 
riah—coming ffom the’ Magistrato del 


Sale in the Palace of the Camerlenghi, (to _ 


Vienna in 1816 and 1838.) The other four 
saints coming from the Magistrate del 
Morite of the above palace, (1816,) and 
the Annunciation from the Magistrato 
de!la Camera degli Imprestiti, ( 1816.) 
“And again the two lives of Saint 
Jerome by Carpaccio or Bastiani from 
the school of St. Jerome (183%); the 
* Crucifixion’ of-Andréea da Murano, 
signed, from the convent of Sant’ Andrea 
della Certosa: (1838); the Salome of Ca- 
listo Piazza, signed and dated 1526, from 
the convent of San Giovanni and Paolo 
(1816); two canvasses of Dominico Tin- 


* toretto from the Pa'azzo dei Deici Savi 


on the Rialto (1838); the ‘ Adoration of 
the Magi’ and the ‘ Annunciation’ by 
Paola Veronese, from the church of Sant’ 
Antonio at Torcello (1316); the beautiful 
altarpiece by Jacopo da Ponte from the 
Church of All Saints at Treviso (1838) ; 
the two Palma Giovane paintings from 
the school of San Giovanni Evangelista 
at Venice (1838); the ‘ Holy Family ” by 
Vadovanino from the convent:of Santa 
Chiara at Padua (1816), and many other 
similar works.” 

But aside from these pictures there are 
many other works of Italian art in Aus- 
tria and. some most ce’ebrated ones. The 


tapestries, for example, from the ducal 


pa'ace at Mantua, woven after drawings . 


of Raphael representing the acts of the 


—aposties, which, in 1866, were sent to 


Vienna by order of. Francis Joseph and 
kept at Schénbrunn Castle, have been 
taken away by the Italian armistice com- 
mission. 

Discussing the form of restitution to 
be made to Italy for the damage to mon-_ 
uments of artistic and historic value. 
Signor Modigliani says: oe 

“It is necessary to do away compietely 
in this field with the distinction between | 
Austria and Germany. Today we speak 
of a united financial front, and I do not 
see why Italy should consider one enemy 
as distinct.trom- the conynon enemy, the 
Cental Empires, so much the more since 
it is not unknown that the bombers of 
Venice and-Padua ‘were for the most part 
German squadrons. On the other hand, ! 
should ‘make a distinction between dam- 

, age and war ates because real ‘and 


(Contisugd om Page 6) 
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_ Garnering Souvenirs of the World War 
Helmets and Shells and Trench Daggers, From the Fields of France and From the Memento 


Factory, Change Hands | in the Marts of the Curio Hunters 


By FITZHUGH GREEN, U. S. N. 
may be safely said that no man re- 
turns from the war without a tan- 
gible reminder-of it. He'll bring a 
few extra mementos for his 

friends, but foremost in his mind, when 
he collected these bits of metallic rub- 
bish, was a polished table in his den or 
drawing room at home. Thereon will lie 


through the coming years the time-dulled™ 


relic of a hell on earth, war of all wars 
most destructive and cruel. 

German prisoners were found to have 
been coached to say that the Americans 
were fighting for souvenirs. It was one 
way of belittling American effort. As a 
war measure it didn’t amount to much. 
As a peace offensive it was more effect- 
ive than we yet can realize. It reminded 
- the French, the Belgians, and all the 
other European hosts our tourist bands 
will have- next year, that mementos of 
the war would be the world’s best_sellers 
for many months to come. 

One shrewd Yankee merchant has said 
that more helmets and small field gear 
would be manufactured after the war 
than was used-by all the fighting armies 
throughout the four years they were en- 
gaged. He meant souvenirs. 

For some time the supply will be fair- 
ly good. Of course there have been 
stringent rules in force so long as fight- 
ing was on. Scarcity of various metals 
made it imperative to conserve much 
junk left on fields of battle as the armies 


swayed forth and back. Large signs 
were placed at various junctions of rear- 
ward roads, reminding men that to re- 
turn empty handed was a sin against 
military economy. 

That reminder has stuck. 

But already the most prized articles— 
from a collector’s point of view—are 
going up in value Nor is it really a 
question of demand and \supply. that 
gauges the prices asked. More often time 
and opportunity are the deciding factors. 
In the Argonne tired fighters bartered 
their trophies for what they wanted 
most. Once a perfect specimen of trench 
dagger went for not enough Bull Dur- 
ham to roll a man’s size cigarette. One 
drink of water was at times worth more 
than all the loot in the country. 

Two months later love and money 
could not buy that dagger. Only luck 
brought such opportunity to a few to 
purchase real samples of the Hun’s 
Hunnishness. 

Helmets head the list as popular sou- 
venirs. Without doubt their significance 
is most obvious. And they have appro- 
priate size and shape for mantelpiece 
decoration. Yet, to a degree, we are 
descending to the level of Oriental head 
hunters when we bid alarmingly for 
these metal lids. 

In Paris one cannot obtain a German 
helmet for less than 50 francs. As high 
as 200 has been paid by flush youngsters 
unfortunate enough never to have 


reached the front-line riot, and under 
orders to take the next boat home. Since 
only official visitors have reached the 
battle areas, the bidding for war impedi- 
menta abandoned there has been within 
reasonable limits. Yet many a Picardy 
farmhouse will be built this Spring with 
the proceeds from the sale of one rust- 
rutted helmet. 

On the North River docks one can find 
a few vultures in every crowd that gath- 
ers to meet our homing heroes. Antique 
shopsters know the river of gold that 
will flow over the counters of him whose 
showcases are dark with souvenirs of 
the late war. 

“Could you give me some idea where 
the umpty-umph regiment is now?” is 


_the usual question the vulture asks. He 
* is careful to inquire about one still over 


there. 

“Sorry, Sir, but I’m not quite sure 
where,” is the polite reply. 

Follow a few wishy-washy remarks 
about the vulture’s pretended son abroad, 
leading up to a gentle suggestion that it 
would be good just to see something that 
has come back from the front. Where- 
upon the innocent hero, providing his 
commanding officer is not already on his 
trail, draws a treasured helmet or tank- 
bolt from his duffle bag. Before he 
knows it he has sold his prize. Some- 
times he gives it away. 

On. the troopship, homeward bound, 
helmets can be procured for from $1 to 


$5. But only a limited number will sell. 
There are proud families and envious 
friends who will gaze with ° gaping 
mouths at these hard-won symbols of 
our victory. 

When New York looms over the rim of 
the sea prices do not fall; but far more 
easy is it to find a chap.who will part 
with his wealth for good hard cash. Thus 
does Broadway’s lure reach out and fas- 
cinate the prodigal. 

Once ashore, he has bids enough. 
Friends are frankly desirous of making a 
deal for almost anything he has brought. 
Then there are the vultures. And clev- 
erest of all, though scarce, are those who 
have been commissioned sub rosa by self- 
respecting clubs to gather in a few wall 
pieces. The time has almost come when 
trophy rooms of fraternal organizations 
will be assessed according to their visible 
points of contact with the great war. 

* Public-spirited citizens have all the 
avid desire for military keepsakes that 
actuates the lowest form of relic hunters, 
except that’ they are not mercenary. 
Hundreds of cities have entered their lit- 
tle bids to Congress for souvenirs of war. 
Cannon make splendid parkway bric-a- 
brac. Unmounted and upright no better 
hitching post could be found. Indeed, the 
town pump will soon be a back number 
as the centre of interest. 

Naturally Paris and London have been 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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Channel Tunnel After a Hundred Years of Talk — 


Plans fer Railway Tubes Between England and France. hee’ Maturing Now That the Two 
Countries Have Reached a Decision 
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From Lendon te Bagdad—The Inter-Continental Railway Which Will Be Made Possible After the Building of the Tunnel Under the British Channel. 


LONDON, March 25. 

NE of the great engineering 
O dreams of the world has been 

brought much nearer to practical 

realization by the conversations 
which, as Bonar Law recently announced 
in the House of Commons, have been 
opened between the British and French 
Governments on the subject.of a Chan- 
nel tunnel. 

Geographically a tunnel under the 
Strait of Dover will be unimportant by 
comparison with the Panama and Sucz 
Canals; commercially no great new ave- 
nues in the relations of whole continents 
will be opened up; and even politically 
the results will hardly be commensurate 
with either the hopes’ or the alarms 
which friends and foes of the scheme 
have in past years expressed on the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, the boring of a 
Channel tunnel will still mark a -new 
and important stage of world progress; 
and from an engineering point of view 
it will of course rank high among the 
feats accomplished by human skill an: 
labor. 

As in the case of many other schemes 
which appeal to the imagination, the cor:- 
ception of a Channel tunnel is French. 
It was suggested t the First Napoleon 
by a French engineer named Mathiev. 
and shortly after the Peace of Amiens 
the Emperer proposed it to the then 
British Ambassador in Paris, saying: 
“This is one of the great things we 
should do together.” The Ambassador’s 
-reply is not on record; but it has takes 
England more than a hundred years to 
look upon the proposal with favor. An:l 
even yet. it is not altogether certain that 
British public opinion is quite satisfied 
that the “Charing Cross to Bagdad ~ 


of the advocates uf the tunnel is so allur- 
ing a phrase as the “ splendid isolation ” 
which so long stood the opponents of 
the scheme in good stead. So far only 
the former have been heard from, and 
they have what is called in America 3 
strong lobby. They have also a good 
press, but here and there are indica- 
tions that considerable opposition may 
develop on various grounds. 

Perhaps foremost among these is the 
remarkable fashion in- which the tunnel 
scheme has come to the front. Horatio 
Bottomley, whose extraordinary activi- 
ties since he was elected to the present 
Parliament are recognized by friend and 
foe alike, put a question to the House 
to which Bonar Law gave the offhand 
reply that he was in communication with 
the Prime Minister on the subject of 
approaching the French Government 
with a view to beginning immediately the 
construction of the tunnel in order to 
find work for discharged soldiers. Thi« 
apparently } ement of 2 
policy which reversed all previous Pai- 
liamentary decisions. took the House by 
surprise, although it would seem that it 
was not unexpected by a relatively small 
number of members who for some years 
past have stoutly waved the tunnel ban- 
ner. Some criticisms of the Govern- 
ment announcement were also made on 
the ground that the decision was not 
based so much upon the essential merits 
of the tunnel plan as upon its expediency 
as a method of providing work for de- 
mobilized. soldiers. 

“ Another side show,” was how one 
critic described the matter, adding: 
“Presumably, when Lloyd George has 
five minutes to spare he will decide the 
question, and if he thinks proper to be- 





gin the tunnel, begun it will be. Parlia- 
ment may be permitted to discuss the 
subject, and will be required to vote the 
money, but the decision will have been 
made already. The ostensible reason is 
to provide employment for discharge! 
soldiers. This is surely an extraordinary 
arg t. A di to the available 
evidence. men are wanted in every trade 
and industry; we are perpetually told 
that the most urgent need is production, 
and we believe it; and now we leara 
that thousands of men are to be set to 
dig their way to France because there ix 
nothing else they can do.” 

It is perhaps necessary to remark that 
these objections are raised in The Morn- 
ing Post, which is an unfailing critic 
of the Government; but it is also worth 
noting that The London Times is by no 
means wholehearted or enthusiastic in 
its support of the scheme. A great ma- 
jority of the newspapers, however, is 
arrayed on the side of The Daily Chron- 
icle, which for years before the war wa> 
the most active and persistent advocate 
of the tunnel in the British press. Op- 
position to it in those days was chiefly 
of two kinds, partly insular prejudice 
and partly a survival of the military ob- 
jections which were formulated nearly 
two generations earlier by Lord Wolse- 
ley and others on the basis of conditions 
which had since become obsolete. Dur- 
ing the war opinion in favor of the tun- 
nel grew under the stimulating influence 








_of arguments that had it existed in 1914 


the British Expeditionary Force could 
have reached the front many precious 
days earlier; had it existed between then 
and 1919 the whole problem of support- 
ing, supplying. and reinforcing Britain’s 
western armies would have been ircal- 


culably lightened, and the German sub- 
marine campaign would have lost a seri 
ous part of its sting. 

Even now, however, it is rather perti- 
nently pointed out that, had the Channel 
tunnel- been in existence in 1914, German 
military strategy would undoubtedly 
have been different, and instead of mak- 
ing Paris their first objective the 
Kaiser’s armies would have been directed 
to securing the territory in which the 
Channel tunnel had its French exit. If 
the argument is pursued, it will become 
evident that a rather good case can he 
made out against the tunnel on the very 
same premises as those upon which a 
case is made out for it. 

Generally speaking, however, it ix 
taken as an accepted fact that opposi- 
tion to the tunnel is no longer serious 
on military or naval grounds, and that, 
as the French Government has always 
been sympathetic to the scheme, it only 
remains for the British Government to 
press the button for work to begin with- 
out delay. According to some enthus:- 
asts, not even Parliamentary sanction 
is required, the Government having suf- 
‘icient powers under D. O. R. A., that 
‘nuch execrated lady whose full name 
is Defense of the Realm act. 

The Government, however, is hardly 
likely to take such a step, rendered en-- 
tirely unnecessary by the fact that it 
can command an overwhelming majority 
for practically any purpose. 

To Sir Arthur Fell, M. P., for Yar- 
mouth, credit is due, more perhaps than 
to any other man in England for such 
changes as have come about in the public 
attitude toward the tunnel. He is Chair- 


(Continued on Pare 11) 
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Around the World With the Salvation Army - 


Sev enty- -one Nationalities Represented in the Ranks, Preaching Christianity and Cleanliness 
in the Four Corners of the Earth—Honors From F oreign Governments 


HEREVER there is a great hu- 
W man catastrophe or need, 
there you will find the Salva- 
tion Army. The organization 
has outposts in 58 countries and colonies 
and preaches salvation in 36 languages. 
It has 9,698 corps and posts, 1,191 social 
institutions, 605 day schools, and 16,519 
officers and _ cadets. Its disciples 
tramp the roads of India and other East- 
ern countries preaching Christianity and 
cleanliness. For daring to hold street 
meetings they have been imprisoned and 
have lived to witness the march of prog- 
ress. They have been honored by foreign 
Governments and intrusted with the 
management of the charity of many na- 
tions. 

Seventy-one different 
serve in the ranks of the Salvation Army. 
It recruits and trains Bible women, lect- 
urers, and others to preach the Gospel 
to their fellow-countrymen in their own 
language and to fight for sanitation, 
right living, and education. Americans, 
Spanish, Italians, South Americans, 
South Africans, Japanese, Fiji Islanders, 
Indians, Chinese, and so many other na- 
tionalities that they appear to complete 
the entire list of nations and tribes are 
serving in the ranks of the Salvationists, 

At the end of December, 1918, the Sal- 
vation Army’s world was bigger than at 
the beginning of the year. Fresh fields 
were plowed and existing activities ex- 
panded, although large numbers of the 
organization’s most efficient officers had 
been detached from their regular. duties 
to undertake work among the troops. In 
Great Britain the work was strongly 
pushed. Flag Day was celebrated by the 
collection of funds for special work on 
behalf of the troops. King George con- 
tributed generously, and her Royal High- 
ness Princess Louise was the active Pres- 
ident of a committee responsible in the 
West End of London, the head depot * 





South American Salvation Army 
Officer in Uniform. 


being at Kensington Palace. A notable 
departure in connection with the military 
work in Great Britain was the appoint- 
ment by the*War Office of Salvation 
Army Chaplaine to serve with the Eng: 
lish troops. 

An example of readiness to help ont 
of executive and organizing capacity was 
displayed by the Salvation Army offi- 
cers during the havoc at Halifax, N. S., 
last year. Within a few hours after the 
calamity the Salvation Army Commis- 
sioner, with a staff of capable helpers, 
arrived in the city. Organized and sys- 
tematic relief was immediately arranged, 
and was pushed with such thoroughness 


nationalities — 


that, within twenty-four hours, 62 streets 
and more than 1,000 houses had been vis- 
ited. Food and fuel were distributed and 
assistance was given in the hospitals. Im- 
portant departments of relief operations 
were put in charge of Salvation Army 
officers. From London General Booth 
cabled $5,000 for immediate relief, and 
the work of the organization won the 
praise of public officials and the daily 
press. 

Relief work was organized in Italy for 
the benefit of the hundreds of thousands 
of refugees who fled before the invading 
Hun. Officers were dispatched to Serbia 
to conduct relief work. Serbians began 
flowing into Italy as early as January, 
1916. Metropole, the Salvation home in 
Italy, was filled to overflowing, but the 
workers arranged shelters for the Serbi- 
ans, fed and clothed them, and last year 
conducted an intensive work among them. 

Then, too, last year Salvation Army 





corps was opened in Georgetown, British 
Guiana. 

The work of the organization in India 
is carried on despite the strange native 
customs‘and the complexity of the Indian 
character, which has made necessary all 
sorts of adjustments and makeshifts. 
Bible women trained in the Salvation 
Army schools walk the roads in India 
preaching to the natives and converting 
them. The British Government as well 
as the Indian rulers have publicly recog- 
nized the army’s services. 

In the Dutch East Indies, in addition 
to other developments, a new medical 
station was established at Toeren; leper 
colony buildings were commenced at 
Lombok, the officers in charge being 
quartered in what was formerly one of 
the residences of the Lombok King; new 
headquarters for the East Indies were 
opened at Bandoenig, Java, by the Gov- 
ernor General Count van Limburg-Sti- 


The Salvation Army Band in Save. 


work was organized in definite form 
among the interned prisoners of war in 
Holland. The work done received men- 
tion by the Dutch Government. 

Even the Red terror and Bolshevism 
could not keep the Salvation Army out™ 
of Russia. Early in- 1918 Commissioner 
Henry Mapp returned to London from 
Petrograd, whither he had been sent by 
General Booth to further develop the 
work begun several years before. With- 
in three months of the opening of the 
work twelve corps and outposts were es- 
tablished, several hundreds of soldiers 
and recruits and thirty officers and 
workers were enlisted, a training centre 
for prospective officers was opened with 
eighteen cadets, two slum stations ap- 
peared, two homes for refugee women 
and children, and a shelter for aged 
women were established. Since that time 
five more Salvation headquarters have 
been opened. 

Another new field is Portuguese East 
Africa, where West Indian Salvationists 
migrating to Cuba for work in the sugar 
plantations began operations in ap- 
proved Salvation Army style. A Chinese 


Indian Women at Garakhpur, Turned Over te the Salvation Army for Reclamation. 








Ana Indian Tribe's Police Chief. The 
Salvation Army Spoiled His Business. . 


rum, a new Children’s Home in the same 
city being inaugurated by the Governor 
Genera]’s wife. 

In connection with the Memorial 
Training College in Sweden, Commission- 
er Ogrim was successful in raising an en- 
dowment fund. The King of Sweden and 
Prince Bernadotte were among the con- 
tributors. 

Commissioner Jeffries arrived in Pe- 
king on Feb. 5, 1918, and began plans 
for an advance. He found the thirty offi- 
cers who had been wrestling with the 
difficulties of the Chinese language for 
nearly a year able to lead meetings and 
to give simple talks which could be un- 
derstood by the people. By Easter the 
language schoo! was closed after a final 
gathering of the officers and teachers. 
The training garrison was opened with 
four cadets*in attendance, ten being re- 
cruited from the original Peking corps. 
Two came from Chefoo and two broth- 
ers from the flood relief camp at Tien- 
tsin established by the Salvation Army 
some time before to aid the flood ‘suf- 
ferers. 

Tientsin, the commercial capital of 
North China, received a contingent of 
nine officers for the three corps to be 
opened there: others were sent to Cheng 
Ting Fu, a large walled city, and others 
went to Men Lou, a Shantung province. 

During the Winter of 1918 the army 
did trencher duty among the sufferers 
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from the floods at Tientsin. Many thou- 
sands of poor folks lost their homes, and 
these were gathered into. camps consist- 
ing of small huts erected on vacant land 
outside the cify. The army undertook 
the oversight of one of these camps, the 
Red Cross of others. — 

The medical work of the Salvation 
Army extends over many lands. In India 
_ a notable work has been done, the first 

dispensary having been established many 


years ago, and in 1901 the Catherine. 


Booth Hospital was erected, followed in 
1903 by a similar institution at Anand, 
Guzerat, (the Emery Hospital,) and ten 
years later by the Thomas Emery Hos- 
pital at Moradebad, in the United Prov- 
..inces. Three branch hospitals—at Aram- 
boli, Muttakadu, and Kulattumel—were 
opened in needy centres in Travancore 
- in 1908, and a fourth, at Chembauvillai, 
in 1915, while there is also a dispensary 


at Guzerat and a-.small medical station — 
at Chini, in the Himalayas, almost on . 


the border of Tibet. 
Maternity hospitals have been erected 


A Javanese Worker. The Words on the 
Uniform Mean “Salvation. Army.” 


in many countries, and in Australia in 
addition to the long-established Bethesda 
Hospital in Melbourne, with its. 53 beds, 
there are eight similar institutions with 
280 beds, while at Auckland, New Zea- 
land, there is a maternity hospital with 
25 beds. ; 

Brighter Day Leagues have been 
formed in the prisons in many countries. 
The work among the blind in Japan is 
another signal instance of the service of 
the Salvationists. 

In Korea last Winter rice was very 
high, and the poor suffered greatly. Fuel 
was extremely scarce. The - Salvation 
Army established a free-meal depart- 
ment, in addition to a department where 
fuel and rice could be purchased cheap~ 
ly. Bible women, who receive a salary of 
$50 & year, and who are recruited from 
among the natives and are educated and 
converted by the Salvation Army, with 
the cadets who were in training, put in 
full time visiting and investigating needy 
cases. 

The Salvation Army lifeboat Catherine 
Booth was stationed during the Winter 
fishing season at Lofoton, India, and 
rescued 67 fishing boats, with 188 crew. 

The army in South Africa is now 
working in. the State of Zambesi, Rho- 
desia, and the Island of St. Helena among 
the white and native elements. Seven in- 
fustrial homes for women are now in 


operation, with accommodation for 143. - 


Nine men’s shelters, providing for 424, 
are active, and temporary work has been 


provided for. women at the labor yards. - 


Four Prison Gate Homes ‘have been 
opened: :A training institution for native 
officers and a training school for mid- 
wives have been established. 

Foreign Governments: which in the old 
days heaped denunciations on the army 
now honor it. When Colonel Yammanui- 
ro, the second in command of the Salva- 

_ tion forces in Japan, went to Europe a 


Sit of 


few months ago he was commissioned by 
the Japanese Government to investigate 
Europe’s reformatory system and war 
charities. The-oceasion of his formal re- 
port brought out many of the dignitaries 
of the nation, who praised him for his 
comprehensive survey. By imperial de- 
cree the Emperor of Japan has just be- 
stowed an annual fund on the Salvation 
Army. India has recently turned over to 


x. 








Members of the “Korean Salvation Army.- 


the Salvation Army full management of 
its problems with the poor. 

No country is too small, no need too 
infinitesimal to be recognized by the or- 
ganization. Commander Evangeline 
Booth has issued an appeal for workers 
to go to Alaska and. build huts and can- 
teens well stocked with the famous trench 
doughnuts in order to care for the Amer- 
ican soldiers who are on guard there 


watching the rich coal fields of the 
North. . 

“Practical Christianity” is the way the 
‘Salvation Army sums up its work around 
the world. Teaching the ignorant and 
the downtrodden that all men are cre- 
ated equal, with certain unalienable 
rights, and dispelling the clouds of super- — 
stition is one of the things the army does 
best. 


Revival of German Entertainments 


Teuton Svllables Echo in New York Halls Patronized by People Who 
Don’t Like American Language 


OT since the beginning of the war 
has the tired business man been 
so tired as he is today—if the 
crowds in theatres and on danc- 

ing floors and at other amusement places 
are any indication of his condition. U1.- 
doubtedly he feels that he has earned a 
bit of recreation, and he is sparing none 
of his money in getting it. 

It has been remarked of late that the 
residents of German birth are no excep- 
tion to the rule. While they may not 
have taken the trouble to learn the Jan- 
guage or the customs of the people in 
the land of their adoption, they are find- 
ing recreation for their war-torn souls. 
The old haunts that were stamping 
grounds of “ German-Americans ” tefore 
we entered the war are being patronized 
again, their old habits and customs re- 
established. The patrons are managing 
to find solace in companionship for those 
diversions of which circumstances have 
deprived them—for instance, the barring 
of German operas from the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the Lexington Avenue 
Theatre and of German plays from the 
Irving Place Theatre and the Yorkville 
Theatre, not to mention the cessation of 
the entertainments they used to have in 
Terrace Garden. 


“What are the ‘German-Americans’” 


doing for recreation, besides gathering as 
individuals in their favorite restau- 
rants?” is a question often heard now- 
adays. 

Not long ago a New York woman who 
is especially interested in music received 
a complimentary ticket to a concert to be 
given by a group of singers called the 
Madrigal Quartet.. The name meant 
nothing to her, but the price of the 
ticket was high, tending te show that the 
singers might be artists of ability. She 
went, and made the discovery that the 
quartet consisted of Johannes Sembach, 
Hermann Weil, Otto Goritz, and Carl 
Braun. There were also several solos by 
Mme. Ober. All of these. performers 
were at one time connected with the Met- 
ropolitan- Opera House. 

The house was crowded ‘to the doors, 
mostly by persons of German origin. 
The tanygaage spoken in the intermissions 
was.German, The program consisted of 


songs in various languages, but German 
was not slighted. 

The treat of the evening was a series 
of German folksongs. There was an ap- 
preciable stir in every seat. Everybody 
bent forward in close interest. The first 
words heard were “Nach der Heimat 
Moecht Ich Wieder; Nach dem Teuren 
Vaterort.” (“I would that I were in my 
old home, in the land-of my fathers.”) 
Somewhere out of the darkness a sob 
arose, then other sobs. Song after song 
was revived, and each time there was 
sobbing. Sean 

“f had heard of German sentimen- 
tality,” said the American woman, “ but 


never until then had I seen an example — 


of it.” 

The quartet since that first night 
has attracted increasingly large au- 
diences. 

One of the first German amusement 
places closed after the United States en- 
tered the war was the Irving Place The- 
atre. The actors of the stock company 
are all German and German-speaking. 
At present they are well-nigh penniless. 
Most of the support they get is from 
friends who knew them in their more 
successful days, Occasiona'ly, however, 
they hire a hall in the upper part of the 
city and present one of the plays in their 
repertory. Here, toe, the seats are ex- 
pensive and the audiences big. The lines 
of automobi'es before the meeting p’aces 
are longer than the lines waiting for the 
patrons of the American théatres. The 
Irving Place Theatre meanwhile has been 
leased to a company of Jewish actors 
who expect to open their new season 
there next Autumn. Here and there the 
Yiddish 'anguage retains a goodly mix- 
ture of German. The following explana- 
tion of the exodus of all Germans from 


the Irving P’ace Theatre was given last - 


week by. an old habitué of the place: 

“ When the Germans decided to get out 
of the theatre, they also decided that it 
wouldn’t be, half so bad to have the place 
leased to the Jewish players, as they 
thought there would be sufficient Ger- 
man in the Yiddish plays to draw them to 
the theatre: There was a little German 
in the Yiddish p'ays, but it was not the 
genuine German, as Yiddish in its essen- 


“men and beer. 


tial elements is a jargon of Hebrew and 
German without the purity of either lan- 
guage. The German theatregoers came, 
heard and left—never to come again. 
The sound of their mother togue distort- 
ed was more than they could bear. 

“ There is another side to the question, 
equally amusing. -When the Yiddish 
players took possession of the theatre, 
they hoped in a measure to retain some 
of the patronage of their predecessors. 
They, too, felt that their tongue, if not 
their sentiments, had something in com- 


‘mon with the Germans. The effect on 


the greater part of their audiences was 
deadening. The Jewish people who had 
come to hear good Yiddish spoken felt 
that their language was being desecrated 
by the attempts at Germanizing the text. 
They didn’t like it and they didn’t under- 
stand it. So the result was that the 
Germans left the theatre because there 
was too mueh Yiddish, and the Yiddish 
theatregoers left because they couldn’t 
abide the German. Henceforth, I take it, 
the company will adhere to a strietly 
Yiddish basis, with a sprinkling of Eng- 
lish.” r 

At one time Terrace Garden was the 
meeting place of most of the German 
Singing, shooting: and social societies. 
The ‘meeting halls were always full of 
With the beginning of 
the war in 1914 the singing and shooting 
and social societies all turned into talk- 
ing, arguing and déclaiming societies. 
The one topic was the winning of the war 
by the Germans. Schooner upon schooner 


- helped wash down the toast of “Der 


Tag.” One table in the‘lower hall was 
especially popular. It is a round oaken 
table, and can seat about a dozen men 
comfortably. It is still there today, and 
is known to present frequenters of the: 
hall as the German table. Men. used ‘to 
foregather here and talk at great length 
and in loud tones for hours. It was not 
long before the manager of the building 
noticed that his American patrons were 
leaving him. American patronage grew 
searcer and scarcer and German voices 
grew bolder and bolder. Every. German 
victory was hai’ed with joy and festivity. 
In spite of the fact that the going of the 
Germans might mean the passing of his 
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livelihood, the man who was running the 
place decided that his German clientele 
was getting harmful. He asked the de- 
claimers to desist from discussing the 
war while they were under his roof, ard 
wax greeted with a rebuff. The request 
was turned into a command: 

Some Germans left. Some stayed. 
Soon afterward this country entered the 
war. Yet the German patrons continued 
talking. It was then that tthe law was 
laid down to them. Societies were asked 
to look for different quarters, and the 
habitués of the corner table were told 
that they were no longer welcome. They 
left. Since then Terrace Garden has 
changed its entire business program. 
Instead of being a meeting hall, it is now 
a dancing place. 

According to the best information ob- 
tainable, the German singing societies 
are now going as strong as ever, or plan- 
ning to revive their programs. The songs 
of the Vaterland are sung. The Turn- 
vereins in various sections of the coun- 
try are coming into their own once more. 
Just a few days ago the younger mem- 


bers of one of them in Brooklyn tried to 
pass a resolution forbidding the speaking 
of German at their meetings. The older 
members objected, and the rule was not 
passed. German is still the language 
spoken by a majority of the members. 

One of the popular resorts of the Ger- 
mans before we entcred the war was the 
Hofbriau Haus. A direct appeal was then 
made to American patronage by running 
advertisements in the English papers 
bearing the legend “Janssen Wants to 
See You.” Janssen was the Hofbrau 
Haus Americanized. Today, however, a 
good niany of its old clientele are com- 
ing back. The p'ace has been enlarged 
so as to meet the requirements of both 
types of patronage. The speaking of Ger- 
man is allowed, but the new manager re- 
marks that there is nothing seditious or 
offensive about it. He gives ax proof of 
the patriotic tendencies of the house the 
facts that its contributions to the Lib- 
erty Loan, War Savings, and Red Cross 
and other relief associations have been 
generous and large. 


Art Seizures by Italy 


( Continued from Page 1 ) 

true war damages can be considered; for 
example, the ruin of the frescoes of Tie- 
polo at Nervesa or the destruction of the 
frescoes of Pordonone at Collato, due to 
the cannon which for a year thundered 
from the other side of Piave, and left not 
a house standing for a depth of many ki- 
lometers. No one would consider in the 
same measure the destruction produced 
by the cannonade against the undefended 
cities of the Adriatic and through the 
aerial bombardment of Venice, Treviso, 
Padua, Ravenna, &c. 

“Only the experts can say whetlier the 
sinister bombers in their inglorious un- 
dertaking had other objectives, but what 
cannot be doubted by any one is that the 
fact of throwing hundreds of bombs at 
night on a city so crowded with monu- 
ments ax Venice renders damage to art 


Corréggio’s “ Nativity ” or “ The Night,” Now in the Royal Gallery at Dresden, 


inevitable and ought to make the enemy 
responsible for damage to that colossal 
and stupendous fresco of Tiepolo painted 
in the dome of the Church of the Scalzi., 

“No one, in my opinion, is in a posi- 
tion to calculate the money value of that 
masterpiece. 

“ However, on the basis of the laws of 
supply and demand, we are in a position 
to assign a money value to a painting or a 
piece of sculpture, although an excep- 
tional price, for which a museum or a 
millionaire might acquire it. But on what 
elements shall we base a value on works 
absolutely immovable and of an alto- 
gether unique character, which is estab- 
lished by these two co-existent facts: the 
extraordinary value and the impossibility 
of a ‘demand’ for it? How can we ar- 
rive at a sum of money, however large, 
to approximate the dome of the Sistine. 
the cupola of the Duomo of Parma, the 


—— 


Among the Masterpieces Suggested as Compensation for Italian Art Losses. 
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German socictics which for two years 
have becn considered moribund are com- 
ing to life and holding their banquets 
and meetings at the Hofbrau. Post-war 
days are taking on. much of the aspect of 
pre-war days, with the difference that 
the voice of the German is no tonger 
raised in the famous toast. 

This same difference was remarked 
upon the other day by the manager of a 
hall where the Germans hold their gath- 
erings frequent'y. Said he: 

“The Germans come in here to rent 
the hall. I am Irish, but | must look 
German. At any rate, as soon as they 
step in the door they begin speaking 
German. I tell them I ton’t speak Ger- 
man. It’s remarkable what that state- 
ment does to them. They ask for the in- 
formation in broken English. It’s Eng- 
lish, though, and I understand and 
answer it. 

“You ask why I rent my ha!ls to Ger- 
mans. It’s not that I have any sym- 
pathy with them. * But I feel that if they 


don’t meet openly, they will mect where 
you can’t get at them. There is nothing 
that they can do today that is harmful 
in any way. They're. beaten, and thes 
act beaten. It’s unfortunate. of cours, 
that. so many of them do not speak the 
English language—some, to be sure, 
whose boys fought in France for Amer- 
ica.” 

A short time ago the Social Scientific 
Club, formerly known as the Deutscher 
Gesellig Wissenschaftlicher Verein, wa- 
scheduled to hold a concert at the Hotel 
McAlpin. It wax asserted that the aim 
of the club was the furthering of German 
kultur, art and science. This was sub- 
sequent'y denied by its President, who 
declared the new aim of the organization 
was “to imbue the foreign-born with 
American ideas and ideals, and help 
create a real American culture. embody- 
ing the best of the culture of all na- 
tions.” Apparently the aim as outlined 
did not satisfy the management of the 
hotel, which caused the concer} to be can- 
celed. 


from Foe’s Museums 


facade of the Certosa of Pavia or the 
Venetian chapel of the Miracles, the Ca- 
thedral of Rheims or the Cloth Hall of 
Ypres? 

“ Hence, art compensates for art. Thi> 
is what Belgium will ask for its de- 
stroyed monuments, and this should be 
our plan. The Sistine Madonna’ of 
Raphael or * The Night’ of Correggio or 
the Venus of Giergione—one or two or 
all three of these masterpieces which are 
the glory of the Central Empires will pay 


works to fill the empty spaces in ow 
collections.” 

The proposals contained in this inter- 
view began to be carried out on Feb. 12 
when the Italian Armistice: Commission 
visited the Viennese galleries and took 
away the pictures mentioned particu- 
larly in the interview and many more. 

In addition to the pictures, the Italians 
took away a large number of manu- 
scripts and autographs and musical 
pieces of historic value. According to 


“Susanna at the Bath,” a Tintoretto Already Taken From Vienna to Italy. 


for the glorious masterpiece of Tiepolo, 
which was the glory of Venice and was 
in an instant changed into a formless 
mass of plaster. And however legitimate 
may be the title of our enemies, other 
works of art may compensate for our 
losses. Titian or Moretto, Cosme Tura or 
Tintoretto, Fra Filippo or Crivelli may 
pay for the destruction of San Giovanni 
and Paolo, Santa Maria Formosa, San 
Francesco della Vigna, the school of San 
Marco, San Ciriaco or Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo. It will not be difficult to find 


the Austrian statement the ftalians pre- 
sented a list of about ninety manuscripts, 
some of them of great value, more than 
fifty autographs, and pieces of music 
dating from the sixteenth century. 

“The commission declared,” says the 
Austrian report, “that all these objects 
were of Italian origin. Actually a part 
of the objects were brought to Vienna at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
as the gift of Neapolitan cloisters. Other 
objects had been exchanged with the St. 
Mark’s Library in Venice.” 


“Next!” for the Fair 


MAN who for several years has 
patronized a barber shop in the 
neighborhood of Times Square went 

there a few days ago to have his hair 
cut. Just as the job was finished a young 
woman brushed past him and seated her- 
self in a vacant chair to the astonish- 
ment of most of the waiting customers. 

Without show of affectation she calmly 
placed her feet on the footrest, and the 
chair’ was hauled back to a horizontal 
position. The barber arranged the collar 
of her blouse, placed a towel across her 
throat, und ran his rand acro.s her chin. 


“ By Jove!” whispered one of the men 
customers, “I wonder if she is going to 
have a shave.” 

“No,” replied an attendant, “ she's 
just going to have a massage.” 

Another customer, who semed alarmed 
at the evidence of the spread of the 
feminist movement to one of the ‘last 
strongholds of male folk, sought an ex- 
planation. 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” said the manager, 
“she is one of our regular lady custom- 
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Posters for the Loan Drive Opening Next Week 
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British Tank Temporarily Hang Up in the German Second-Line Defenses During the Offensive on the Cambrai Front. 


By R. E. CARLSON, 
Captain Ordnance, U.S. A. 

UDENDORFF "laughed at tanks—but 

he was looking at the German 

L “ Elfrieda” variety and not the 

scrappy, persistent, man-eating 

English or Frepch breed: Since tanks 

were developed by the Allies, Ludendorff 

was acting in true Germanic form in_rid- 

iculing this new arm, the power of which 

was soon to make him bitterly regret his 
premature opinion. 


Tanks were first used by the British . 


Army at Deville Wood. Sept. 15, 1916. 
In the fighting around Arras in April, 
1917,.they gave the greatest possible as- 
sistance to the infantry, co-operating in 
.the capture of Tilloy, Neuville, Vitasse, 
Riencourt, Hendecourt, Monchy, . and 
Heniuel-sur-Coseul. What they did in 
the fighting around Cambrai in Novem- 
ber, 1917, is already a matter of history. 
Beginning at Haurincourt, Marcoing, 
Masinéres, Anneux; Bourlon. Wood, Can- 
taning, and Bourlon village, the tanks 
were everywhere successful, often pre 
ceeding the infantry and doing great ex- 
ecution ‘among the €nemy troops. In 
many cases tanks captured their ob- 
jectives and held them until the infantry. 
very much exhausted, could come up and 
consolidate the positions. 

The tank attack at Cambrai was a com- 
plete surprise. No preliminary bombard- 
ment was necessary to cut the wire, and 
the absence of counterbarrage saved at 
least 10,000 lives. At Ypres before the 
zero hour the casua'ties were very high— 
at Cambrai they were nil. The absence 
of preliminary bombardment left the 
ground in good condition, so that when 
the tanks went forward and cleared pas- 
sages through the wire entanglements 
and trench systems, the supporting in- 
fantry followed’ without difficulty, and 
penetrated to a depth of nearly ten thou- 
sand yards. The saving in ammunition 
and guns, due to the absence of the pre- 
liminary artillery preparation, amounted 
. to $25,000,000—and this added to the 
saving of at least 10,000 human lives. 

During the Summer fighting of 1918, 
tanks came into their own. At Hamel, 
on the Fourth of July, the operations 
were entirely successfu'. . Infantry and 
aeroplane co-operation were excellent. 


All objectives were taken. The effect of 
tanks during the August fighting can 
searcely be realized. In his official dis- 
patch Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
said: 

“ Since the opening of our offensive on 
the 8th of August, tanks have been em- 
ployed in every battle, and the impor- 
tance of the part played, by them in 
breaking the resistance of the German 
infantry can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The whole scheme of the attack of the 
8th of August was dependent upon tanks, 
and ever since that date on numberless 


‘oceasions the success of our infantry has 


been powerfuliy assisted or confirmed by 
their timely arrival. So great has been 
the effect produced upon the German in- 
fantry by the appearance of British 
tanks that in more than one instance 
when for various reasons rea! tanks were 
not available in sufficient numbers, va'u- 
able results have been obtained by the 


“use of dummy tanks painted on frames 


of wood and canvas.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
tanks contributed more than any other 
development toward overcoming the Ger- 
man machine-gun superiority to which 
so much of their success was due. Had 
the Allies been foresighted, and. devel- 
oped machine guns—the means of en- 
abling few men to do more than thou- 
sands—the story of tanks might never 
have been told. Trench warfare came 
into being—progress was at a stand- 
still—offensive moves were not possible, 
and then came the tanks. Tanks broke 
through the entanglements and ‘trench 
systems and changed the condition of 
stagnation into a war of moyement. 

In his foreword to his “Principles of 
War” Marshal Foch, Commander in 
Chief of the allied armies, says: 

“The machine gun and barbed wire 
entanglements have permitted defenses 
to be organized with indisputable rapid- 
ity.- These have endowed the trench or 
a natural obstacle with a strength which 


has permitted offensive points to be ex- _ 


tended over areas quite impracticable 
until thistime. * * * The offensive for 
the time was powerless. New weapons 
were sought for and after a formidable 
artillery had been produced tanks were 
invented—i. e., machine guns or guns 


‘first duty, to 


- 
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protected by armor and rendered mobile 
by petrol, able over all types of ground 


to master the enemy’s entanglements - 


and his machine guns. * * * It is 


thus that the industrial power of a na- 
tion has alone permitted armies to -at- 
tack or that the want of this- power has 
reduced them to the defensive.” 

French tanks were used with excellent 
results around Montdidier, at Cantigny, 
and in the St. Mihiel sector. The succes: 
of the counterattack in the. Soissons 
salient made the Germans realize the 
enormous possibilities of this new arm. 
The attack was being held up by enemy 
machine-gun nests, our troops wete ex- 
hausted—failure seemed more than like- 
ly—the tanks arrived. The machine-gun 
nests were crushed, new spirit was in- 
stilled, exhaustion forgotten, and the ob 
jectives taken. 

Here are some extracts from German 
orders and German newspapers bearing 
on the subject: 

“The American Army should not ter- 
rify us, we shall also settle with them. 
More momentous for us was the ques- 
tion of tanks.” 

“The Franco-American attack on the 
St. Mihiel salient was carefully planned 
on an extensive scale. Our losses in pris- 
oners were due to the employment by the 
enemy of~more than a thousand tanks, 
sixty large and forty small being counted 
in one sector alone. Our troops defend- 
ing the positions were early exposed to 
danger as they were quickly surrounded 
by tanks.” 

“ Every heavy machine gun has, as it: 
fight any tank appearing 
within its radius and must be fully aware 
of its responsibility.” 

“ As soofi as the tank attack is launched 
all anti-tank weapons must have this one 
aim—to fight until the last tank has been 
put out of action. As soon as the tank« 
are destroyed the whole attack fails.” 

From these few lines may be gathered 
some idea of the moral effect produced 
and consternation which the appearance 
of tanks caused on enemy troops an: 
their command. . 

Breaking up trench warfare, evercon:- 
ing enemy machine-gun superiority, de- 
stroying enemy morale while improving 
our own, saving lives of our troops—theze 


Britheh Official. 


and many other deeds constitute the 
tanks’ contribution to the winning of th. 
war. 

Something of the history of the engine 
is interesting. The principle underlyiny 
all: tank development was covered in the 
following patent taken out in 1770 by 
Richard Edgeworth: 

“In making portable railways to whee! 
carriages, so that several pieces of wood 
are connected to the carriage which it 
moves in regular succession in such a 
manner that a sufficient length of rail- 
ing is constantly at rest for the wheels 
to roll upon, and that when the wheels 
have nearly approached the extremity of 
this part of the railway ‘their motion 
shall lay down a fresh length of rail in 
front, the weight of which ‘in descent, 
shall assist in raising such parts of the- 
rail as the wheels have already passed 
over and thus the rails which. are take:: 
up from the rear are in succession laid 
down in the front sv as to furnish con- 
stantly a railway for the wheels to roll 
upon.” - 

The forerunner of the present Whip- 
pet” type is found in a tractor patented 
in 1888,in the United States and known 
as the “Batter” tractor. In type of 
track and contour, and in method—of 
drive, except that steam was used instead 
of gas engine power, this tractor very 
closely resembles the present day fight- 
ing machine, The tank- gained recogni- 
tion only under the greatest difficulties. 
It was almost disowned by its rightful 
parent, the army, and was developed 
under the British Admiralty. Had it- 
not been for the foresight, courage, and 
public-spiritedness of men like Sir Albert 
Stern, Sir Eustace d’Eyncourt, Sir Will- - 
iam - Tritton, Colonel. Swinton, Colonel 
Fuller, Major Wilson,-and a few others 
we might never have had this weapon. ' 

The first designs were completed under 
Sir Eustace d’Eyncourt, Director of 
Naval Construction. and the first tank 
was built at Lincoli, England, at the 
plant of Messrs. William Foster & Co. 
Demostration of its possibilities before 
high officials led to its adoption by the 
General Staff and orders were given for 
its production. Sir Albert Stern was 
made head of the Tank Supply Branch 


"now called the Mechanical Warfare De- 
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partment, British. Ministry of Munitions. 
The_difficuities encountered. in the early 
Yank production were innumerable and 
. the world is deeply indebted to Sir Albert 
and his associates for their energy and 
perseverance, : . 

Utmost secrecy surrounded the buildin, 
ef the first tanks: Not even the work- 
men in the shops knew the real purpose 
of the machine they were building. “This 
ignorance was maintained by spreading 
the misinformation that the machines 
were té be used for carrying water, and 
‘the name “ water-carrier” actualy ap- 
peared on all correspondence and: records. 
For various reasons, chief among them, 
no doubt, the tendency to abbreviate, this 
name of —“water-carrier” gradua'ly 
changed to “tank,” and has cung to 

_ these machines ever since. 

Tanks were being developed in France 
at about the same time as in Eng'and. 
The French tanks were originally de- 
signed for purposes of carrying up in- 
fantry, the princip'e of emp!oyment be- 
ing analogous’ to the famous “Horse of 
Troy,” used by the Greeké in the capture 
of Troy as told in the story of the Hiad. 

When America entered the war our 
knowledge of tanks was practically ni). 
Bat the. American command in -France 
saw great possibilities in tanks and set 
out to’learn about. them. What they 
learned and did resulted in a tank-buiid- 
ing program of over four thousand light 
tanks to be constructed in the United 
States and a joint program with England 
for building heavy tanks. - Additional 


numbers and types of tanks developed 


later. An Anglo-American Tank Con:- 
mission was formed, with Sir Albert 
Stern, K. B. E.,C. M. G., as British Com- 
missioner-and Lieut. Col. James ‘A. Drain 
as American Commissioner. 

The pressing question was how to pro- 
duce the most tanks in the shortest time 
without interfering with other allied and 
American projects. How could these ma~ 
chines of war be transported across to 
_ France when tonnage was so vital? How 
could we get the necessary armor plate— 
plate_requiring years of experience and 
trial te perfect? With the world’s re 
sources of raw material and skilled labor 
being exhausted, how could we utilize 
what was. to be spared most efficiently 
for the production of tanks? The policy 
adopted was this: 

Co-operation with England — which 
had the greatest tank experience—in the 


design of an improved tank. This guar-_ 


anteed the most efficient tank from a 
fighting standpoint. 

Co-ordination of manufacturing and 
transport facilities. Making armor 
plate in England, where they knew how— 
making machined parts in America 
where we had greatest capacity avail- 
able. 

Building a factory in France for the 
assembly of components. 

Shipping components “ knocked down ” 
from England and America to this fac- 
tery and saving ship space. © 

All this was in line with the ordnance 


British Tank Abandoned to Its Fate in the Swampy Ground on the Cambrai Front. 


saitiely <ilt a-asetiithein’ ta tthe Gebhdcs bes 
gree with our allies in: shipping com- 
pouents of guns, shells, machinery, and. 


other munitions in lieu of producing at’ 


home a lesser number of completed units. 

All this-was done: _ A ‘capacity of 300 
to 500 tanks per -month was arranged. 
Unity of production. of _niunitions cf 


war. end concentration. by the varioux- 


countries on classes of munitions . for 
which they have best: facilities is just 


as importamt as unified command of - 


forces in the field. 


The: tank is a fighting machine in- — 


tetided -to“negotiate rough country, yet; 


‘being a machine, it will always have me-~ 


chanica! limitations and shortcomings. 
Tanks are not submarines or moles, and 
yet they were used in the Flanders. mud, 
and wére criticised for failure under con- 
ditions for which they were totally un- 
suited. Later experience-showed. that the 
best ‘results were obtained from tanks 
when co-operation was developed between 
a'l arms.. Teamwerk was perfected. 


Each arm had a-definite. share of the | 


\ work to do and ‘did it. - Tactica! schools 
were.opened where the ure -of tanks in 
- conjunction’ with other arms could-be 
stadied. ~All offensives were: rehearsed, 
and many ofthe early failures which re- 
suited from imperfect or loose'y planned 
zetions were corrected. 


When tanks first. appeared many of 
ficers of the line were skepti¢al. As yet - 


they. could praise nothing but the old 


standbys—infantry, cava!ry and artil-- ~~ 


lery. This prejudice operated in many ~ 


cases to prevent the fullest co-operation 
between _ tanks and other arms. 
After the first use of tanks’ the enemy 


constructed obstacles on the. roads, but 


since tanks could cross the tield-as ‘well, 
these-were of little use. Armor-piereing 


“bullets, hand grenades in’ bundles, and 


long-range artillery fire were tried. These 
had little effect against the heavier 


armor used. A special 13-millimeter anti- 


tank rifle was developed and issued to 


the_troops in July. This rifle had little: 


effect on tanks, but great effect on the 
eriemy soldier who fired it. . The recoil 
was so great that it is said a solditr 
never fired more than one shot. Field 
guns were told off to fire on ‘tanks 
These were combated by smoke barrage, 
airplane co-operation, and better manoeu- 
vring. Anti-tank mines were laid every- 
where, and although successful in many 
cases, means were found of o*ercominz 
them. Areas were flooded with water 
and lines of resistance established’ be- 
hind canals and other bodies of water. 
Methods of crossing canals “were per- 
fected, so that very tittle was gained. 


The increased mobility of later tanks and - 


a better tinderstanding of their use kept 
them far ahead of anti-tank measures. 
It is interesting to note that the enemy 
displayed no initiative in the develop- 
ment of tanks. Although a Tank Corp< 
had been organized and tanks built, they 
played an unimportant part in the 
enemy’s attacks. The German Minister 


British. Official. 


Tank Stuck in the Mud of Old Abandoned Trench Running Along the Fampoux Road. 


of War in response to criticism for the 
inactivity of German tanks explained 
this by saying that tanks were very dif- 
ficult to develop and produce. The Ge.- 
man tanks which have been captured 
compare very unfavorably with allied 
machines. They were slow, stuck easily, 


and experienced constant mechanicai~ 


troubles. 

Here is what is said in an article in 
the Neue Freie Presse, a long article, of 
which only a smail part is quoted: 

“ Does the appearance of the tank con- 
stitute a complete change of - tactics? 
Tactics is the art of fighting. It lays 
down the general principles governing 
the use of the primary arms with due 


British Official. - 


regard to the characteristics of each and 
with a view to obtaining close co-opera- 
tion among the various arms.. Since the 
war of position made its appearance, the 
one and only aim of tactics has been the 
‘ break-through.’ This is at present the 
alpha and omega of its teachings. A 
new weapon for ‘ break-through’ has ar- _ 
rived, viz., the tank. An English inven- 
tion, the tank first appeared on a. large 
scale at Cambrai. The successes which 
the Allies have gained since do not rest 
on any superior strategy on the part of 
Foch or on superiority of numbers. The 
real reason has been the massed use of 
tanks. The New Statesman. said that 
the Franco-British victory on.Aug. 8 and 
the French victory on the 10th were un- 
doubtedly the most successful offensive 
operations on the western front. They 
were obtained by the oldest -strategic 

methods and the improved use of an im-- 
proved tank. * * * has 
been said to prove that the tank is of 
all arms the most suitable for obtaining 
a ‘ break-through.’ ” 

- This extract shows the sérious con- 
sideration that was being given to tanks 
and tactics by the German command. 

Yet present developments in mechani- 
eal warfare have barely scratched’ the 
skin of possibilities. Money must be 
spent on design, inventive genius en- 
couraged, initiative developed. 

Why was Germany successful in the 
early days of: the war? Because of the 
more near approach to perfection of her 
weapons. Thére is reason to believe that 
mechanics will still further revolutionize 
the science of warfare. Millions of men 
in the field, men to train, clothe, feed, 
transport, and care for, may soon be a 
memory of yesterday. In their place will 
come new machines of war mechanically — 


operated: 

Thi avncy of the ‘totgee. will iG Se 
measured in terms of men, but in terms . 
of mechanical improvements over men. 
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Eyes of the Army 


Twenty-three Arose in a Driving Storm at St. Mihiel and One Broke 
Its Leash, But Its Observers Gave Germans No Comfort 


HEN armies fought hand to 

hand the flag held aloft at 

some commanding point was a 

rallying point and an inspira- 

tion. As battlefields grew larger direct 

influence from: one dominating flag or 

banner became impossible, and in this 

war there appeared a new flag which 

once ‘more dominated all and spoke 

its méssage of confidence and courage to 
our soldiers for leagues around. 

’ That flag was the army balloon—92 

feet long and 27 feet in diameter, and 
though usually 3,500 feet in the air, it 
was visible for miles away. In the St. 
Mihiel drive there were twenty-three 
balloons along that front, five miles 
apart. - They went up.at sunrise in a 
driving storm and at great risk. The 
weather was too thick to render any 
service by observation which would com- 
pensate for the danger, but from previ- 
ous experience in the war it was known 
that the moral effect on the men would 
be great, and as-the great attack swelled 
in power the observers, looking far down 
below, were nerved by the realization 
that their craft were the real battle flags 
of the allied forces. To soldiers look- 
ing up the most important assurance of 
“the balloons was that the enemy’s air- 
planes were being held in check, for the 
first object of an airplane attack is to 
bring down as many balloons as possible; 
each one destroyed means that an eye of 
the opposing army has been punched out. 

Each balloon, as is the army method 
with balloons used for this purpose, was 
anchored to a winch mounted on a motor 
ear on the road below. On that day one 
of the American balloons broke loose 
frem the winch and floated over the Ger- 
man lines. It was only the other day 
that the balloon section of the military 
aeronautics division at Washington found 
out what had become of the two observ- 
ers. The runaway balloon had descended 
on German soil and the observers were 
prisoners. The Germans demanded the 
maps, with which each balloon is fully 
equipped as a chief means of directing 
artillery fire. The maps had, of course, 
been destroyed. The Germans next called 
upon the observers to tell where certain 
large American guns were placed. Upon 
their refusal they were taken to where 
the shells from the American guns were 
falling thickest. 

“That,” said a German officer, “ will 
freshen your memory. When you tell 
where the guns are we will silence them 
with guns of our own and you will be 


" safe.” 


The observers refused to reveal the 
secret. 

“ Finally,” said the American balloon 
officer who told the story in Washington, 
and who added that the names of the 
observers would soon be released in an 


official report, “the Germans got sick _ 


of holding our two officers there. That 
was when the rear end of a building in 
which the Germans were watching was 
shot off.” 

This is given as characteristic of the 
spirit of the men in the balloon com- 


. panies of our army. Very little has been 


heard of them by the American public 
up to this. time; few people know t 
a balloon company is or how many. we 
had on the other side when the armistice 
-was signed, but wherever returning offi- 
cers and men talk they give credit to the 
members of this organization. : 
A special missile was designed for at- 
tacking the captive balloon, anchored to 
a motor car for observation at the front, 
It was a flaming bullet. The attacking 
airplane would swoop down at terrific 
speed from above, and shoot these bullets 
at the balloon. If a bullet struck, a small 
blue flame appeared on the surface of the 
balloon. It spread with great rapidity, 
and the observers, two in number, had 
no more than three seconds in which to 
jump, or be carried down with the wreck- 


airplanes, was a battery of twelve ma- 
chine guns, assigned to each bdlloon com- 
pany for this purpose. Its duty was to 
set up a barrage around a balloon, and 
thus ward off attack. But the German 
dodged this, and hit the balloon with a 
flaming bullet. The other observer, ‘in 
freeing his parachute; ran into a tangle. 
Lieutenant Ross, about to clear in his 
own parachute from the balloon, now on 
the verge of complete wreck, stopped and 
went to the aid of his fellow-observer, 
and saw~him safely off.. Then Ross 
turned to jump. He got loose, but an 
ember from the wreck above burned a 
hole in his parachute. He fell too fast 
and was killed.- His heroism was recog- 
nized by a Distinguished Service Cross. 

.. Lieutenant Glenn Phelps.of St. Louis, 
Mo., in the discharge of his duty av an 
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Balloon Observers Photographed From a Passing A 


age of the balloon. In the beginning of 
the war. the observers. had to use single 
parachutes; later there was a device by 
which the basket of the balloon itself was 
converted into a parachute, enabling the 
crew to descend together. _ 

In the days when the single parachutes 
were the sole reliance of the observers, 
Lieutenant C. J. Ross of Titusville, Penn., 
was in command of a balloon 3,500 feet 
above the American line. A German air- 
plane attack was seen to be imminent. 
Below, to protect the balloon from enemy 





Portable Balloon-Hangar Used by the United States Army. 
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irplane at 3,500 Feet. 
observer, was twice “burned down,” as 
the expression goes, and had to jump 
three other times on account of the dan- 
ger of fire; in all, five descents of 3,000 
feet or more by way of the parachute. 
Not until an observer has made his first 
descent can it be told whether he has the 
mettle for this hazardous work. But 
even among all who had met thie test 
Lieutenant Phelps’s record stood ou*. He 
won both the American Distinguished 
Service Cross and the French Croix de 
Guerre. 

Owing to the selective methods in re- 
eruiting balloon companies in this coun- 
try and their training, ndt one of them 
failed in nerve when the test of descent 
had to be made on the other side. But 
as the descent was a severe strain even 
for those with the best self-control, it 
was the rule for an. observer to take a 
rest thereafter. Lieutenant A. M. Mc- 
Deavitt of Massachusetts broke that rule- 
into small pieces. . He was driven out of 
the basket three’times in one day. Each 
descent seemed a stimulation. Each time 
he went up in the next balloon. He. won 
both the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Croix de Guerre. 

The original balloon project, after we 
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An American Balloonist in the Air Near 
Bordeaux. The Ground Below is 
Under Intensive Cultivation. 


entered the war, called for sixty-nine 
balloon companies abroad and at home. 
When, after the German drive, the larger 
army was planned, this number was 
raised to 200. At the time the armistice 
was signed 110 companies had been or- 
ganized, and thirty-five were in the war 
zone. 

When war was declared our balloon 
force consisted of eight officers and sixty 
enlisted men, with one training camp at 
Fort Omaha. Each company in the new 
organization consisted of ninety-two 
men, with an equipment of one balloon, 
600 gas cylinders for filling the balloon, 
twelve trunks and a winch, chart room 
and- trailer, special apparatus for alter- 
ing maps, telegraph, telephone, and other 
equipment for signaling. Eight officers 
were assigned to each company, five to 
do observing and three for company 
work. Each company had to keep roads 
in repair so that the auto carrying the 
winch, to which the balloon cable was at- 
tached, could be moved about freely as 
the balloon changed position. 

The first balloon squadron, consisting 
of five companies, was sent to France in 
November, 1917, under the command of 
Lieut. Col. John Paegelow. A wing wax 
composed of fifteen companies, and in 
the latter days of the war we had two 
wings in France. One wing, in command 
of Colonel Paegelow, was with the First 
Army in ‘the St. Mihiel drive. Major 
John Jouett was in command of the bal- 
loon wing of the Second Army in the bat- 
tle of Argonne Forest. Colonel C. D. 
Chandler, who, with Colonel James Pren- 
tice as assistant, had conducted the first 
balloon training school at Fort Omaha, 
was in command of our balloon organ- 
ization in France, with headquarters at 
Tours. 5 

Balloons were placed along the battle- 
front according to the needs of the sec- 
tor, usually five miles apart. Théy were 
under the direction of the corps com- 
mander, who often assigned certain ones 
to carry out special work in obtaining 
information from the enemy. 

“For anything within fifteen miles 


- the balloons were the eyes that the army 


telied on,” said an officer in the balloon 
section at Washington the other day. 
“ In this area the great advantage of the 

m over the airplanes was the 
promptness with which reports of events, 
such as the result of fire, could be re- 


( Continued on Page 15) 
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“The Birds and the Beasts Were There” 
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Art at Home and Abroad 


“ Le Paradis,” by Edouard Manet. 


XIDERMISTS, hunters of big and 
litt'e game, owners of dogs and 


horses, know animals as the artist 

who is solely an artist and out- 
side the inner circle of the true ani- 
maliers cannot possibly know them. -Far 
be it from the mind of a critic to in- 
sinuate that the product of the artist’s 
pencil is not more valuable than all the 
knowledge acquired through these other 
 xtivities, but it is not the same thing, 
and it is apt to be regarded with sus- 
picion by the deeply initiated. It is only 
when the artist is able to invest his work 
with style, to express through it his own 
individuality and his conception of form; 
to arouse with it emotions subtler than 
can be awakened by realism alone, and 
stronger than idealism can evoke, that he 
safely may dispense with the intimacy 
of acquaintance of which man in his re- 
lation to the animal world is justly 
proud. 

The exhibition of “ Wild Life in Art” 
at the Brooklyn Museum includes a num- 
ber of examples of painting and_sculp- 
ture remarkable for either style or in- 
timacy of knowledge, and a few that are 
remarkable for both. There is style 
enough in the bronzes of Hunt Diederich 
to make a Paris holiday. His brilliant 
arabesques just escaping rococo, his at- 
tenuated forms like those of the Beards- 
ley goddesses, only more nervous and 
feverishly energetic, his airy gestures, 
his dainty firmness—these are qualities 
no other sculptor has, and, taken to- 
gether, they are exceedingly stimu!ating, 
perhaps too much sé for free indulgence, 
but delightful in small quantities. The 
two or three pieces in the Brooklyn ex- 
hibition are just the right fillip for a 
jaded appetite. 

Gaston Lachaise is another sculptor in 
whom style dominates realism without 
excluding knowledge of organic struct- 
ure and anatomical detail. The “ Pea- 
cocks,” with their schematic curves and 
bo'd silhouétte, are first peacocks, and 
then decoration ing and hand 

_ decoration that frees the mind from a 
too slavish devotion to nature. Eli Nadel- 
man carries still further his detachment 
from realism as realism ordinarily is un- 
derstood, but his work appeals to those 





(trom the Exhibition of Priats by 


who have striven to plumb the essen- 
tially artistic character of his models. 
It is all compact of observation, but of 
observation directed toward the facts of 
nature that lie deepest. These he ab- 
stracts and presents in a concentrated 
form that gives them a new signifi- 
cance. 

Henri Caro-Delvaille, in his irresistibly 
gay and entertaining paintings of the 
Gallic rooster, plays with line where La- 
chaise works with volume. The linear 
vivacity of his composition in this series 
is that of dance music played by Heifetz. 
And his reading of the psychology of the 
bird will be accepted by the ones who 
know the species. 

From these artists to whom nature and 
art are riddles to be profoundly consid- 
ered before a guess may be adventured, 
one passes to a somewhat less strenuous 
group who take their pleasure with ani- 
mal subjects light!y, and produce very 
ornamental versions of the shapes and 
colors of the animal world. Carton 
Moorepark’s pastel studies of King Vul- 
tures, Mandarin Ducks, Flamingoes, 
Pheasants, Storks, &c., preserve the gen- 
eral features of these rewarding fowl 
without too much insistence upon the 
vital essence. The artist gets the char- 
acter of his birds as it displays itself in 
the aviary, and that is all that is re- 
quired for these striking si!houettes. 
Could they—and others—be transferred 
to chintz and linen and brocade, how easy 
we should find it to compete with an- 
tiquity in the splendor of our patterned 
fabrics. F. G. R. Roth has a right idea in 
doing his seal and polar bear in ceramic. 
They are rich in truth, but the playful 
medium helps them to pose as bibelots, 
and they are enjoyed with a lighter 
heart, a greater sense of recreation, than 
as though they were done in bronze; a 
foolish fact, perhaps, but none the less a 
fact. 

Eugenie F. Shonnard’s bird panel for 
a bird cage goes perhaps a little too far 
in dissembling its serious craftsmanship. 
It is wrought iron, and is modeled with 
such plumpness of relief and colored 
with such pretty.simplicity as really to 
disguise the thought and knowledge that 
has gone into it. The “ Marabou,” by 


Manet at the Grolier Club.) 


the same artist, shows plainly enough 
how individual a style she can achieve 
when she is not trying to reduce her 
taste to a low visibility. Charles Living- 
ston Bull provides.a very modern stage 
set for his cast of birds and beasts, and 
H. C. Denslow makes them at home in 
their natural environment. Frank W, 
Benson not only paints ducks and geese, 
but shoots them, and knows their haunts 
and their habits from the point of view 
of a sportsman. If he is not quite con- 
vincing it is because he takes a similar 
degree of knowledge for granted on the 
part of his public, and jots down his ob- 
servations in a personal shorthand that 
presents some difficulties to the amateur 
reader. The sportsman knows how char- 
acteristic his swift studies of blue-bills 
and red-heads are, how truly he gives 
the picture of their flight and the sug- 
gestion of their environment. 

Carl E. Akeley, on the other hand, 
leaves nothing to chance, and says noth- 
ing at hazard. His account of the wild 


life he has seen is measured, full, and 


rich in, authority. The group of ele- 
phants, two supporting a third between 
them, which he calls “The Wounded 
Comrade,” is one of the most eloquent 
sculptures in the exhibition. Looking at 
it no one thinks of the Zoo or the Jardin 
des Plantes. It conjures up a vision of 
the African forests, of trees uprooted by 
those great trunks, of the close pressed 
herds plodding and shuffling over the 
ground, of the strange remote and a!most 
unrecorded life of the jyng'e. In com- 
parison with its sombre and monumental 
aspect the rest of the exhibition assumes 
an air of sophistication, the look that 
savages have when they put on the 
clothes of the civi'ized world. 

Robert H. Rockwell’s work, while it 
Jacks the monumental character and the 
force of Mr. Akeley’s, has a certain kin- 
ship with it in downright truth-telling 
and scrupulous observation. There are 
no vague spaces or misunderstood rela- 
tions of parts, and the visitor accus- 
tomed to the more or less superficial 
small talk of art feels an agrzeable sense 
of security in its direct expressiveness. 

Paul Herzel also has done some crccl- 


lent work with a marked feeling for ener- 
getic movement. There is a “Giraffe” 
by Bagatti, and there are nine bronzes 
by James I. Clark, one by Lily Converse, 
one by Harriet. Frismith, one by Henry 
Shrady, one by Albert Putnam, half a 
dozen by A. P. Proctor, and a couple by 
Grace Mott Johnson. Eli Harvey’s well 
known subjects are shown in plaster; 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt shows a marble 
jaguar, and Antonio Mirande a catfish in 
plaster. 

The painters represented in the exhi- 
bition are, in addition to those already 
mentioned, Robert W. Chanler, Lillian 
Crittenden, | W. Deming, Dwight 
Franklin, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Charles 
Robert Knight, H. Murayama, Z. H. 
Pritchard, Julius Rolshoven, Will Sim- 
mons, -Gerald H. Thayer, Herbert B. 
Tschudy, and R. Bruce Horsfall. 


The Art of the Theatre. 

The exhibition of stage scenery at the 
Vourgeois Galleries emphasizes the 
change that has taken place within ‘the 
ast twenty years in fashions of decora- 
tion and lighting for the theatre. It also 
mphasizes the changes that must still 
take place if we are to have somewhere 
und sometime—never everywhere and al- 
ways—a truly artistic theatre. Gordon 
Craig, nearly two decades ago, wrote: 
“The theatre has been, and should be, a 
medium for artists—for one class of 
urtists only, those of the theatre. By the 
means of this medium such men should 
be ab'e to show us life in all its beautiful 
forms. The theatre should not be a place 
ir which to exhibit -scenery, in which to 
read poems, or preach sermons; it should 
be a place in which the entire beauty of 
life can be unfolded, and not only the 
external beauty of the world, but the 
inner beauty and meaning of life. It 
should not only be a place to show facts 
in a material way, but the place to show 
the whole world of fancy and in a spirit~ 
ual way.” 

This, of course, is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, but a good deal has been done to- 
ward realizing it. In the present ex- 
hibition, if you regard Mr. Simonson’s 
setting for “ Carmen,” you see promptly 
enough how great an advance it is over 
the old tawdry methods. If you observe 
the setting for “ rapa,” by Norman-Bel - 
Geddes, you see how beautiful an ordi- 
nary interior can be made by simple but 
infinitely subtle methods of spacing and 
accenting. Rollo Peters, with his open 
and closed spaces, works in the manner 
of the great masters of silhouette. Ur- 
ban is here, and Willi Pogany, with hi 
amazing “Coq d’Or,” and the two wo- 
men exhibitors, Mrs Hepgood and Har- 
riet Klanath, show the value of reserve. 

The interior room, with its little stage 
models, lighted to show the actual effect 
of the colors and masses under the in- 
fluence of light, suggests, however, the 
necessity of complete co-operation be- 
tween the stage managers, the actors, 
and the painters. It is easy to under- 
stand how a scene that has been care- 
fully planned for the figures of the ac- 
tors to appear in a certain relation to 
their environment can be completely 
spoiled if the lighting as planned by the 
artist should be changed to give the ac- 
tion on the stage supposedly more im- 
portance. Any number of things could 
happen that would destroy the rhythm 
and significance of the planned ensemble. 

On the other hand, the artist must re- 
member that he, too, is only a cog in the 
whole great wheel, and must plan his en- 
semble to throw emphasis upon the sig- 
nificant figures and actions of the play. 
His setting musi be as much an interpre-— 
tation of the play as the reading of the 
lines of the actors. 

The rather shiftless method of using 
entirely neutral backgrounds is falling 
into disusé,.and rightly, since this is 
nothing more than begging the question. 
Not merely an ability to compose in line 
and color is required of a stage artist, 
but strong dramatic feeling as well. It 
is an art more difficult than mural .dec- 
oration. and only Jess difficult than ar- 
chiteeture and town planning. 
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Czechoslovakia’s Rich Heritage of Culture 


New Republic Has a Noble Language and Literature, in Behalf of Which Patriotic Bohemian 


Scholars and Writers Have Labored for Centuries 


E who owns Bohemia will be mas- 
H ter of Europe,” was one of Prince 

Bismarck’s political apothegms. 

Well, with President Thomas G. 
Masaryk and Premier Karl Kramarzh 
solidly established since December last in 
the neighborhood of the same Hradshin 
Palace wherefrom their ancestors, al- 
most 300 years ago, (May, 1620,) hurled 
the Austrian royal councilors, Martinic 
and Slavata, it looks as if the beautiful 
and rich ex-“ crownland” of Bohemia, 
together with its trio of natural. satel- 
lites, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia, 
were to return to its logical and legiti- 
mate landlord, the Bohemian Nation. 

But the latter is too modest to pretend 
to lord it over the old continent. The 
only ambition of the 12,000,000 sturdy, 
peace and liberty loving Czechoslovaks, 
occupying a territory which will figure 
as the eighth in size on the new world 
map, is to develop, undisturbed by Vi- 
enna, Budapest, and Berlin intrigues, 
their ancient culture according to their 
own national traditions and aspirations. 
They hope thus to be able to contribute 
their share to the economical and spirit- 
ual reconstruction of this little globe of 
ours, which now finds itself apparently 
in a plight analogous to that in which 
the Roman Empire was when the old 
order of things went to pieces. 

Bohemian culture? Without the 
slightest intention of offending the dig- 
nified and learned members of the alum- 
ni associations of Harvard, Yale, and so 
on, I dare make the statement that, al- 
though the American people ‘has just 
issued from nearly five years of a public 
daily training course in European geog- 
raphy, ethnography, history, &c., not one 
in a hundred among our A. B.'s, A. M.’s, 
and Ph. D.’s of Cambridge, New Haven, 
and the rest of our universities and col- 
leges could even now quote offhand five 
of the principal towns of the new Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia. 

It goes almost without saying, under 
these circumstances, that the history of 
Bohemia of the last thousand years, the 
development of Bohemian literature, art, 
and science, are absolute strangers even 
to our educated classes. Few among our 
American college graduates, should they 
ever read Ouida’s novel “ Strathmore,” 
would experience the slightest ruffle in 
being told by the authoress in all seri- 
ousness that the gypsies are a “ Slavic 
tribe,” living in Bohemia, having au- 
thentic Slavic features, and speaking a 
distinct Bohemian dialect. 

This being the situation, I will try te 
present a birdseye view of Bohemian 
civilization. As to the belated German 
“ Kulturtraeger ” among us who may be 
























disposed, in spite of the November events 
of. 1918, to smile contemptuously at this, 
according to them, incongruous word- 
junction, I wish to remind them of the 
prophecy of their own great Johann Got- 
fried Herder, (1744-1803,) that “the 
Latins and Germans will yield some day 
to the Slavs the leading place in civili- 


zation,” and to lay before them Long- | 


fellow’s strophe: 
“Hold your tongues! both 
Swabian and Saxon; 
A bold Bohemian cries. 
If there is a heaven upon this earth 
In Bohemia it lies.” 


The reader will certainly be surprised 
to learn that a Bohemian, Paul of Kra- 
varzh, (or Crawars, as Scotch writers 
spell the name,) was one of the apostles 
of the Reformation in Scotland, and was 
burned as a Hussite heretic at St. An- 
drews, July 23, 1433. Every one knows, 
of course, that the great Bohemian re- 
ligious reformer and regenerator of Bo- 
hemian nationality, Jan Hus, (1369-1415,) 
preceded, by exactly 100 years, Martin 
Luther, who used to say: “ We Germans 
had all been Hussites without knowing 
it.” But in view of the fact that Austrian 
official religious statistics put the whole 
of the Bohemian Nation in the Catholic 
column, the following characterization 
of his countrymen by a New York Bo- 
hemian clergyman will not be out of 
place here: “ They are Roman Catholics 
by birth, infidels by necessity, and Prot- 
estants by history and inclination.” 

The double politico-spiritual war cry 
of the Bohemian has been: “Free us 
from Vienna; deliver us of Rome, both 
of which, for centuries, tried to strangle 
our national existence, to arrest our as- 
cent to intellectual freedom!” Under 
Ferdinand IL, (1619-1637;) German 
priests lowered themselves, indeed, so 
far that, to do the behest of the cruel 
autocrat, they roamed, accompanied by 
soldiers, throughout the country, burn- 
ing Bohemian Prayer Books and hymn- 
als, wrecking the historical monuments of 
the Czech Nation. That genuine Haps- 
burg scion who, under Jesuit guidance, 
had transformed Austria, within 30 
years, from a Protestant into a Catholic 
country, used to say: “ Better a desert 
than a land of heretics.” 

The 590,000 sons and daughters of Bo- 
hemia, residing in this country, quite 
naturally feel at home in its religious 
atmosphere, for their own, the old: Bo- 
hemian Church or “Unity of Bohemian 
Brethren,” which was founded in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, bore 
a striking resemblance to our own Puri- 
tans, as can be seen from its articles 





which were passed in 1616 at the Synod 
of Zheravice. The spiritual father of 
these religious enthusiasts was the great 
Peter Cheltshitsky, who dreamed of an 
impending millennium of lasting peace 
and good-will on earth and has rightly 
been called a spiritual precursor of Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Those old Bohemians did not mind liv- 
ing and dying in exile for the sake of 
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their religious convictions. One of the 
most illustrious martyrs among them wa: 
the famous philosopher and educator, 
John Amos Comenius, (Komensky.) He 
was born in 1592 in Moravia and died in 
1670 in Holland. It will be of special 
interest to our readers to learn that 
to Comenius, whose masterwork “ The 
Labyrinth of the World” is suggestive 
of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” was 
offered the Presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege by Governor Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In brief, Bohemia has the distinction 
of being the first country on the Euro- 
pean Continent to raise the banner of 
religious freedom. Its first enthusiastic 


messengers were the Bohemian students 


at Oxford who, imbued with the spirit of 


John Wyclif, (died in 1384,) upon re- 


turning to their country, translated their 


master’s works into their mother tongue. 


Even at that early epoch, Bohemian wom- 


en took part in the intellectual eman- 
cipation of their people, for do we not 
_meet among the many Czech Bible trans- 
--lations of the first decades of the 15th 
* century’ the most remarkable of them, 
writter by a Taborite miller’s wife? 
After religion, which can be called the 
of the soul, the physical idiom 
—of man, as the most immediate and inti- 
——mate expression of his mind,.deserves to 
be numbered among the most powerful 
components.of a nation’s culture. This 
is true, above all, of the Czech Nation, 
whose political downfall coincided with 
the deterioration of the Czech ian- 
guage, while the rejuvenation of the lat- 
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ter, in its turn, was the most decisive 

factor in the Bohemian Renaissance at 

the beginning of the 19th century. 

Few among us are aware of the fact 
that the Czech language belongs to. the 
most vigorous and expressive “among liv- 
ing idioms. It displays a high-degree of 
inflection, for not only have the nouns 
seven cases, resembling therein ‘classi- 
cal Greek and Latin, but also the verbal! 
structure is of a remarkable variety. It 
is a noble language, capable of express- 
ing the finest shades of talk, and an in- 
strument peculiarly adapted to the in- 
spired flights of lyrical poetry. 

Bohemia, on account of her geographi- 
cal position and her ancient, highly de- 
veloped civilization, has rightly been 
called “ the keystone of the Slavic arch,” 
the intellectual mistress of the ancient 
Slavie world. In a similar sense, the 
Bohemian language is entitled to the 
claim of having been the rich storehouse 
for the formation of the vocabulary of 
the rest of the Slavic world. The famous 
Kiev Fragments of the llth century. 
which represent the most primitive form 
of ancient Slavic, exhibit a good number 
of distinctive Czech words. 

After the death of the famous Bohe- 
mian apostle, Methodius, (885 A. D.,) the 
Slavic priests were banished from Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, and gradually. 
owing mainly to the activity of the Ger- 
man Bishop, Wiching, the old national 
Slavic liturgy disappeared; its last 
echoes resounded in 1096 in the abbey of 
Sazava. After a short Golden Age in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
with Jan Hus and the famous Bible of 
Kralice, (1579-93,) which was compiled 
by the Bohemian Brethren, as céntres, 
the Czech language, after the battle of 

White Mountain, (November, 1620,) which 
marked the disappearance of national in- 
dependence, slowly degenerated, owing to 
its systematic persecution by the Vienna 
Government, into a neglected farmers’ 
dialect. One of the earliest redieemers of 
the language was Joseph Dobrovsky, au- 
thor of the “ History of the Bohemian 
Language and Literature,” (1792,) whose 
Czech grammar (1808) has formed the 
basis for the grammars of all the other 
Slavie idioms which were published in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Is it not characteristic of the melan- 
choly state of Bohemian affairs of that 
time that the “ Father of the Bohemian 
Nation,” their greatest national histo- 
rian, Frantishek Palacky, (1798-1876,) a 
Moravian by birth, the son of a school 
teacher, was in his boyhood unable to 
read his mother tongue; that a learned 
Slovak of the neighborhood of Presburg 
had to call his attention to the existence 
of a written Bohemian literature, and 
that finally he, the classical Czech his- 
toriographer, had to write his great 
life work, “The History of Bohemia,” 
(1835-67,) first in German and only 
later in the Bohemian language? 

Now that ex-Professor Thomas G. 
Masaryk of the Bohemian University of 
Prague has become President of Czecho- 
slovakia, (he also had to write his prin- 
cipal works in Germam) let us hope that 
the Czech language will regain some of 
its ancient glory, reminding us of the 
time when the Polish Kings Casimir and 
Wladislaw Jagellon wrote their rescripts 
in Bohemian and the latter was adopted 
as the diplomatic language of Lithuania. 
When, in 1697, Peter, the Great visited 
Prague he could converse with the Bo- 
hemian nobles in his own language. Well, 

the future alone will tell us whether Bo- 
hemian or Russian will become the lingua 
franea of the Slavie world. 

These few remarks about the Bohe- 
mian language-lead us quite naturally to 
the central piece of our cultura}: pzno- 
rama, Bohemian literature, one of the 











































oldest in Europe. Its earliest known 
monument, the Old Slavonic Bible Trans- 
lation, which was prepared by the Broth- 
érs Cyril (d. 869) and Methodius, the 
Apostles of the Slavs, in behalf of the 
Czechs of Bohemia, is about contempo- 
rary with the first literary activity of 
the German Nation, which had. been in- 
augurated by Charlemagne, (768-814.) 
The apparently inbred racial hatred of 
the Teutons against the Slavs mani- 
fested itself even at this early epoch: 
those two famous Bishops from Thessa- 
lonica who had come. to Moravia at the 
request of Prince Rostislav, in 867, were 
aceused of heresy by German mission- 
aries. The accusation was dismissed as 
a heinous calumny by Pope Hadrian, but 
the outcome was that Cyril and Metho- 
dius had to stop their Bohemian activi- 
ties then and there. 


It would be easy for me to present the 


reader with an imposing string of 
strange names, exact dates, and bewil- 
dering book titles covering the entire 
field of Bohemian literature from its 
modest beginnings in the ninth century 
to our own days. My intention is rather 
@ more modest and, at the same time, a 
more ambitious one: I want to arouse a 
general interest in Bohemian intellect- 
uality, and genuine sympathy for the 
noble efforts of a nation which suffered 
for centuries political and spiritual op- 
pression to regain an honored place in 
the annals of world literature. 

To get immediately at the right angle 
of things, let us not forget, however, 
that from that fatal year of Bohemian 
history, 1620, to the end of the eight- 
eenth century, there was practically no 
native Bohemian literature of any. in- 
trinsic value. 

Honor, then, to whom honor is due. 
Although Emperor Joseph II. of Aus- 
tria, (1780-1790,) as a determined en- 
emy of Bohemian national aspirations, 
excluded the Bohemian language from 
the primary schools with the greatest 
vigor, he permitted at least the ap- 
pearance in Prague of a newspaper 
written in .the national language. Fur- 
ther, under his reign appeared new edi- 
tions of ancient Bohemian writers; prom- 
inent foreign works were translated into 
Bohemian, and, finally, the Bohemian 
Society of Sciences was established. Its 
publications, it is true, at first, appeared 
in the German language, which was also 
exclusively used in its deliberations urtil 
deep in the nineteenth century. 

To the same period belongs the es- 
tablishment of the first chair of the 
Bohemian language at the University of 
Vienna. 

But the real revival of modern Bo- 


hemian literature is due mainly to the ~ 


enthusiasm and. energy of four men: 
Joseph Jungmann, J4~ Kollar, Joseph 
Paul Shafarzhik, and  Frantishek 
Palacky.. 

Joseph Jungmann was born in 1773 in 
a smal] Bohemian village. During his 


General View of Prague; Charlesbridge in the Foreground. 


school years in the neighboring town of 
Beroun, he almost forgot Bohemian. A 
teasing remark of an old relation of his 
on his “stammering” -his own native 
tongue made a deep impression on the 
young student. “From that moment,” 
he later wrote, “I became a true Bo- 
hemian.” He died at Prague in 1847. 

Jungmanpn became an ardent -transla- 
tor: Gray’s “ Elegy in a Churchyard,” 
Goethe’s “Hermann und _ Dorothea,” 
Chateaubriand’s “Atala,” and so on, 
were on his list. But of all his transia- 
tions that of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
(1811) obtained the greatest celebrity. 
Jungmann’s fundamental work, “ History 
of Bohemian Literature,” (first .edition 
1825; second edition 1848,) was written 
in Bohemian. 

Some idea of the oppressive atmos- 
phere in which the Bohemian revivalists 
had to do their yeoman work can be 
gathered from the fact that the censor 
“killed” thirty sheets of Bohemian love 
songs, written by a professor of Catholic 
theology! Jungmann ironically éxclaims 
in one of his tetters, alluding to this in- 
cident: * * * We must touch neither 
Eros nor Dame Politics; such is the 
command of our autocratic censorship. 

These indefatigable pioneers had, at a 
time when every mention of the word 
Slav was suspiciously watched by the 
Austrian censor, to console themselves 
with the establishment of chairs of gen- 
eral Slavic literature at Russian univer- 
sities, thus making possible, at least, the 
free publication of Bohemian books in 
the empire of the Czars. 

Jan Kollar (1793-1852) was a Slovak, 
of Protestant parents, and became the 
greatest poet of the early Bohemian re- 
vival. Being destined for the ministry, 
he went, in 1815, to the University of 
Jena to study theology. Jena was then 
one of the centres of the reawakening of 
the German national sentiment. The pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of his Teutonic fel- 
low-students aroused Kollaér’s own de- 
votion to the idea of the unity of the 
whole Slavic world. 

It was also in Jena, the small but 
famous German university town, whence 
Professors Rudolf Eucken and Ernst 
Haeckel launched their approval-of the 
German invasion of Belgium and other 
analogous “Deutschland iiber Alles” 
-manifestoes, that the young Slovak 
student of theology fell passionately in 
love. with Wilhelmina Schmidt, the 
daughter of a Protestant village pastor. 
The mother of “Mina” stoutly declared 
that she would never allow her daughter 
to live in a “savage country.” After 
fifteen years of wooing*and: waiting, the 
marriage ceremony was finally cele- 
brated. In 1849 Kollér became profes- 
sor of Slavic archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, but: the former pastor 
of the Protestant church of Budapest 
did not live long to enjoy his new posi- 
tion. He died in the Austrian capital 


Jan. 24, 1852, leaving his wife and chil- 
dren nearly penniless. 


Kollar’s masterpiece, “ Slavy Dcera,” 
(“ Daughter of the Goddess Slava ”,) in 
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German literature and historiography, 

from Goethe and Schiller to our own 

day. 

_ Bohemian literature, of course, cannot 
mpare either in quality or quantity 





which he took occasion to idolize his 
Jena “Gretchen,” was originally a small 
collection of sonnets, (1821,) but gradu- 
ally grew to a full-sized book of splen- 
did Bohemian poetry, (1824,) which was 
enthusiastically received by the whole 
Slavic world and contributed, more than 
any other work, to the revival of 
Bohemian literature. 

Like Kollar, Pau] Joseph Shafarzhik, 
(1795-1861,) was of Slovak descent, and 
of the Protestant faith. He proceeded 
in the same year (1815) with his country- 
man to the University of Jena. 

Although he wrote some poetry in his 
youth and is the author of several trans- 
lations, (Aristophanes’ “ Clouds,” Schil- 
ler’s “Mary Stuart,” &c.,) his principal 
share in the renascence of the Bohemian 
language and literature was in the shape 
of standard works relating to Slavic 
philology and -archaeology. 

In Presburg, now the capital of Slo- 
vakia, Shafarzhik made the acquaintance 
of Palacky, and the friendship endured 
the whole of their lives. After a long 
martyrium, struggling with poverty, 
persecution, and neglect, he finally 
landed in a chair of Slavic philology at 
the University of Prague. - 

Shafarzhik’s speech of 1848 at the 
Pan-Slavic Congress of Prague on the 
solidarity of all the Slavic nations 
caused, at the time, a great sensation. 


_ His immortal fame is based on the first 


“History of Ancient Slavic Culture,” 
(Starozhitnosti Slovanské, 1837.) 

But the greatest of the quartet of 
literary heroes of the Bohemian Renais- 
sance undoubtedly was Frantishek Pa- 
lacky. As descendant of a faithful adept 
of the Bohemian Brethren, Palacky's 
father continued secretly to worship 
according to their ritual. When Joseph 
II. issued (1781) his “ Edict of Religious 


Toleration,” the family openly declare. 


itself of the Protestant faith. 

During his Presburg college years, 
young Francis acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the English language. Bo- 
lingbroke’s “ Letters on the Study and 
Use of History” and Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” were 
among his favorite books. Like Kollar, 
Palacky originally intended to give his 
exclusive services to the Protestant 
Church, but finally made up his ‘mind 
to devote his life to Bohemian historiog- 
raphy and the political leadership of his 
nation. ; . 

In brief, Kollar, Jungmann, Shafar- 
zhik, and Palacky stand to the Bohe. 
mian literature of. the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in a similar. relation- 
ship to that in which Klopstock, (1724- 
1808,) Lessing, (1729-1781,) “Herder, 
(1744-1803,) and Johannes von Mueller. 
(1752-1809,) stand to the development of 


with the literary output of modern Ger- 
many; it has neither a “ Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen ” nor a “ Wallenstein” trilogy, 
no novelists of the size of Gustav Frey- 
tag, no dramatists like Kleist and Ger-' 
hart Hauptmann, no lyrical geniuses of 
the stamp of Birger, Heine, and Annette 
von Droste-Hilshoff, but the fact that an 
Anthology of Modern Bohemian Poetry 
can quote names such as Peter Bezrutsh, 
Svatopluk Czech, Karel Jaromir Erben, 
Elishka Krasnohorska, Jan Svatopluk 
Machar, Jan Neruda, Antonin Sova, and 
Jaroslav Vrcehlicky, every one a great 
luminary in the firmament of Bohemian 
letters, is suggestive of the great possi- 
bilities existing in the creative genius of 
the restored nation of Czechoslovakia. 

Let me, before concluding, invest at 
least one of the eight, the last named, 

_ with some appearance of reality for the 
American reader. 

Jan Hus, the first rector magnificus 
of the Bohemian University in Prague, 
after the withdrawal of the German 
students and professors who went to 
Leipzig to found there (1409) their own 

* university, -worked hard to clear the 
Bohemian language of its German ele- 
ments. Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1853-1912) 
set himself a similar task in the literary 
field. The ideal of his life was to free 
his nation from” the German literary 
tutelage. He assumed, almost ‘single- 
handed, the hérculean task of translat- 
ing into classicat Czech the best literary 
products of the various nations. Thanks 
to him the Bohemian people needs no 
longer to use Gernian translations of 
Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, Leopardi, and 
-Carducci; of Moliére, Victor: Hugo, and 
Rostand; of Ibsen, Camoens, and so on. 

But the learned professor of modern 
literature at the ‘Bohemian University in 
Prague (established in 1882, as a first 
great concession to the Bohemian Re- 
vival) was’ no fanatic; he translated 

. Goethe’s “Faust” and the dramatic 
masterpieces of Schiller as well. 

How this literary giant who produced, 
besides his translations, forty volumes of 
poetry and twenty dramas, was able te 
achieve his task is almost unimaginable; 
patriotic enthusiasm, driven to fever- 


heat, alone can explain it. Vrehlicky’s ~ 


stupendous work was a-counterpart of 
the literary activity. of the already-men- 
tioned Comenius, who wréte, both in 
Latin and Bohemian, of which latter he 
was an unsurpassed master, over 120° 
books on the most varied subjects. They 
’ were the Bohemian Encyclopedists, pred- 
ecessor and successor of Voltaire and 
Diderot, who also took upon themselves 
the work of a whole academy in order to 
inaugurate a new epoch in their nation’s 
intellectual emancipation. 
ca HISTORICUS. 
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man of the House of Commons Tunnel 
Committee, but by ill-luck was not in 
the House when Mr. Law made his an- 
nouncement. Sir Arthur states that the 
engineering plans ure so far advanced 
that work could be begun at once. These 
plans have been drawn up by the en- 
gineers of the Southeastern & Chatham 
Railway, in conjunction with Govern- 
ment. officials on this side, and by the 
Northern of France Railway and the 
French Government on the French side. 

When the plan was first considered 
some years ago it was thought possible 
to start the tunnel on the British side 
comparatively near the coast in the 
neighborhood of Dover, but a big cliff 
fall between Folkestone and Dover since 
then has compelled the choice of a new 
starting point much further inland. It 
is thought inadvisable to give its exact 
location until the necessary land has 
been acquired. It lies to the northwest 
of Dover, and a new branch railway 
line, probably from Ashford, will have 
to be built to bring the trains to the 
mouth. 

A site for the other entrance on the 
French side has also been secured some 
way from the coast, which there, as on 
the English shore, consists of cliffs, and 
additional French railway construction 
will also be necessary. 

The total length of the tunnel, includ- 
ing the approaches on both sides of the 
strait, will be thirty-two miles, of which 
rather more than twenty-one and a half 
miles will be under the sea. The first 
work was done on the tunnel in 1874, 
when a French company sank an ex- 
perimental shaft in France. In 1881 the 
Southeastern Railway Company’s Chair- 
man, Sir E. Watkin, obtained an act 
permitting him to sink a shaft on the 
English side. A boring was driven for 
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( Continued from Page 2) 
served first. The British made an un- 
assailable propaganda out of their array 
of captured guns. The Champs Elysées 
has been fairly lined with them. Rome’s 
old marble draws not even a vagrant 


school teacher while the scarred Aus-_ 


trian artillery is there. 

Nor is the helmet by any means alone 
in its glory. Every German identifica- 
tion tag brought home means a dead 
enemy as well. Not that we are blood- 
thirsty or arrogant im our success; we 
are just humanly glad to see them gone 
—the world knows who. Teuton tags are 
just about the same as ours, with a name 
and date for evidence. Breastplates are 
more scarce. That they were worn is an 
established fact. But only special shock 
troops enjoyed them, which meant that 
they were usually blown to bits or buried 
on the spot. 

‘A favorite gem is the nose fuse of a 
dud; that is, of a shell which failed to 
explode. Only an expert can remove it 
safely, which, of course, makes the token 
so much the more precious. Not a few 
casualties-have occurred from efforts to 
dislodge this dangerous tip from a high- 
explosive shell. “Just missed me,” ex- 
plains the attraction. And only a man 
who has been in action and seen one of 


~ these colossal horrors detonate into a 


thousand fragments will understand 
what that remark can mean. 

Articles of enemy clothing are scarce 
among the belongings of our men. Not 
that there was not a plentiful supply. 
But we are not ghouls, whatever our 
faults. Occasionally one finds an un- 
rimmed German fatigue cap exhibited in 
unemotional silence. When German sub- 
marines were recovered a few of these’ 
were sold at public auction. One British 
Tommy brought back a white skull as a 
grisly reminder of his Winter across the 
Channel. He had a cap to go with it. 

It speaks well for our spirit that print- 
ed slips of enemy propaganda dropped 


2,015 yards toward the Channel, when 
in 1882 the construction was stopped 
by the Government. Since then the 
scheme has been in abeyance, but in 1913 
the Government called for reports from 
naval and military- authorities with a 
view to permitting the construction if 
they were favorable. Then the war came 
and nothing more could be done. 

Present plans provide for the build- 
ing of two tunnels, each 18 feet in diam- 
eter, connected by cross galleries at in- 
tervals of 200 yards. The lines would 
be workéd by electricity, as, in the case 
of the Simplon Tunnel, which is twelve 
and a half miles long, and is at present 
the longest. 

The maximum depth of water on the 
route is 180 feet, and a cover of chalk 
100 feet thick would be left undisturbed 
above the crown of the tunnel to pro- 
vide against any danger from an enemy 
or the sea, so that the tunnel would 
descend to a level of about 280 feet be- 
low the sea’s surface. 

Iron tubes will be built up as the tun- 
nel advances, precisely as in the Lon- 
don “tubes.” Owing to the extraordi- 
nary advance in the art of tunneling in 
recent years the work could be done 
quickly, and it is estimated that the tun- 
nel itself could be completed in five or 
five and a half years. 

Sir Francis Fox is mentioned as the 
engineer who may. have charge of the 
work on the British section of the tun- 
nel. He is a great tunneling expert, and 
acted as special adviser for the Swiss 
Government in the boring of the Simplon. 

Trains will be run direct from Lon- 
don to Paris in less than six hours, and 
these could, if required, travel at a 
“ headway ” or interval of not more than 
five to ten minutes. Doubtless in course 
of time more than two pairs of rails will 
be required to deal with the enormous 


over our lines have been preserved. To 
turn these in was the general practice 
among the Allies. But so convinced of 
the stupidity of such tactics were our 
men that they were always delighted to 
save a silly sample of it. 

Certain higher minds have treasured 
bits of famous structures destroyed by 
the great guns. Germans boasted that 
the Rheims Cathedral was being burned 
at a slow fire and its ashes spread to 
the four winds. They meant it was fall- 
ing piece by piece, and that the allied 
armies were carrying it away in little 
bits to remember the holocaust by. 

Many specimens of refined machinery 
of war will be saved for museums. To 
this class belong the special guns de- 
veloped for use against tanks. Fire and 
gas apparatus is another. The various 
forms of masks would make an exhibi- 
tion by themselves. Military collections 
will not be complete without trench 
range-finders, aerial bombs, spiked clubs, 
and hand grenades. 

Speaking of hand grenades, many such 
monstrosities have been carried from the 
field in hope of getting them home. In 
some cases whole troops have had to be 
inspected for dangerous material in their 
kits. An epidemic of collecting struck 
one regiment until it became a veritable 
walking arsenal. The commander of it 
made a public address to his men and 
declared that unless they divested them- 
selves of such perilous possessions he 
was- going to ask to be transferred as a 
matter of personal safety. As they 
adored him, the threat was effective. Last 
month a sample hand grenade blew up a 
Washington boarding house. Not a 
Black Hander either, but an Irish Cor- 


‘poral bringing something home for his 


poor old mither to see. 

Most of such. stuff is rubbish. The 
baggage of many a private American 
soldier on his way back from hard cam- 
paigning would delight the heart of a 
thrifty junk dealer. Eventually nine- 
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volume of traffic which must inevitably 
develop in each direction. So soon as 
trains can pass under the Channel they 
will be able to traverse France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey as far as 
Constantinople without any difficulty as 
to gauge or minimum structures. 

The Orient Express connection for- 
merly left London at 9 A. M., an incon- 
venient hour for many; but so soon ax 
the Channel Tunnel is an accomplished 
fact it could be arranged to leave at 
noon and still depart from Paris at the 
usual hour. It would pass through Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary to Bucha- 
rest, or through Bulgaria to Constanti- 
nople. A quarter of an hour later a 
train would leave Charing Cross as the 
Nord express for Brussels, Berlin, and 
KGénigsberg to Petrograd, and for War- 
saw, Minsk, and Moscow, where it would 
correspond with the Siberian Railway 
express to the Far East and provid« 
communication also with the watering 
places in tlie Southern Crimea. At 
further intervals of a quarter of an 
hour the Rome express would leave for 

- Paris—the Riviera, Rome, via Turin and 
Milan, and Brindisi, followed by the Sud 
express to Paris, Bordeaux, Madrid, A} 
geria on the one hand, or to Lisbon én 
the other. Communication would be pro- 
vided not only with Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark, but also with Finland, 
Sweden, and Norway via Tornea. 

Before the war it was estimated that 
the tunnel would cost £16,000,000. In 
creased price of labor, plant, and so 
forth would now probably carry the cost 
to £20,000,000—some estimates say £25,- 
000,000. 

Sir Ernest Moir of S. Pearson & Son, 
Ltd., who built New York's East River 
tunnels which connect Manhattan ‘with 
Long Island, said in an interview: “In 


Channel Tunnel After a Hundred Years of Talk 


building the East River tunnels it was 
necessary to bore through hard rock 
covered with immense glacial boulders 
overlaid with quicksand. In the case of 
the Blackwell tunnel, the bore was run 
close under the gravel bed of the river 
and a blanket of London clay, which is 
impervious to water, was laid between 
the gravel and the tunnel. “I have, 
through small inspection apertures in the 
tunnel, seen the gravel swayed to and 
fro by the river. 

“In the Channel the sea is not the 
difficulty; the risk lies in the geological 
aspect. The first layer under the Chan- 
nel is white chalk, and beneath this’ ix 
a belt of gray chalk some 300 feet in 
depth. The question arises whether or 
not this gray chalk is impervious to 
water, for through it engineers conside~ 
the tunnel will have to be bored. If 
it is impervious the tunneling will be 
easy compared with the East River tun- 
nels.” 

Little information is so far forthcom- 
ing with regard to the financial aspect« 
of the undertaking. A French company 
was formed in 1875, and, though some-, 
what modified since its foundation, still 
remains in existence, with a concession 
from the French Government which 
holds good for ninety-nine years after 
the opening of the tunnel. In the same 
year a British company was formed and 
obtained Parliamentary powers to under- 
take experimental work, but, as Baron 
,@’Erlanger, its President, who succeeded 
his father in that position in 1911, has 
pointed out, the British company ha» 
ne such concession from the Government. 
Baron d@’Erlanger, however, says he has 
every reason to hope that his company 
will be permitted to carry out the actual 
work under control of the Government. 
The British company has expended about 
a million dollars in preparatory work. 


of the World War 


tenths of it will be thrown out by tidy 
wives and sanitary housekeepers. 

However, some of it can be made use- 
ful. Take the helmets. Many a pot of 
soup has been drunk from their capacious 
interiors. Window baskets made from 
them will blossom gayly the whole world 
over. Inverted and bolted.to the front 
steps they form efficient bootscrapers. 
Coupled with breastplates, leg sheaths, 
and charging pike they may well be 
classed with the best samples of me- 
diaeval armor. 

Cartridge cases make graceful house 
ornaments. A_ three-inch brass case, 
flared at the mouth and polished is a 
truly beautiful vase. Something along 
the five or six inch line does well as an 
umbrella stand. The aircraft type, which 
are but a few inches in length, can be 
fashioned into cigarette or match hold- 
ers. A little ingenious machine work 
adds enough to insure permanent attract- 
iveness to the piece. 

“One curious form of souvenir which is 
getting many a man in bad with his fam- 
ily is the famous iron ration. Pieces of 
war bread hold together pretty well. 
But they are by no means offensive to 
rats and cockroaches. A certain Second 
Lieutenant even went so far as to bring 
back a sample of German butter said to 
have been made by boiling walrus blub- 
ber imported from the Danish colonies in 
Greenland. His mother’s housemaid mis- 
took it for arnica ointment, and forth- 
with cured herself by mental science. 

The oddity sections of contemporary 
magazines are beginning to publish pho- 
tographs of Bibles and letter packets 
and sweethearts’ photo cases which have 
saved the lives of the men in whose 
pockets they lay. Shredded uniforms are 
on view in shop windows here and there, 
with placards advertising the fact that 
the heroes who wore them escaped unin- 
jured. Such miraculous escapes are not 
as infrequent as might be supposed, and 
their occurence is always interesting even 
frowe #® “cientifie point of view. 


The aanger to the gullible public is that 
duplication is easy. Fake shrapnel scars 
and dents can be put in helmets by the 
clumsiest blows of a heavy maul. Auy 
old packet of letters can be collected by 
an unscrupulous merchant for window 
display. He fires a pistol shot through 
them in the privacy of his cellar. Then, 
with a clever legend underneath, he can 
draw a crowd that will double the morn-. 
ing’s business. 

The most tremendous souvenir business 
yet carried off at one time was in Eng- 
land last year when a Zeppelin was 
brought down in flames and the entire 
framework saved. Literally millions of 
tiny bits of the wire were cut and mount- 
ed on small cards with an appropriate 
inscription below. These were sold for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. Great sat- 
isfaction resulted both to the buyer and 
to the seller. 

Through many Southern States relics 
of the civil war are still on sale. Any- 
where west of the Mississippi arrow- 
heads and flintlocks can be purchased 
for not unreasonable prices, considering 
the sentimental value entailed. No doubt 
the supply has for years been of a spuri- 

nature. A pretty fair flintlock or 
cavalry sabre can be put out for less than 
a dollar net. Intelligent travelers gather 
them in at never under $10 apiece. And 
they’re worth it, so long as the pur- 
chaser is satisfied he is getting the real 
thing. 

What staggers one is the immeasur- 
ableness of the souvenir business we face 
in the coming years. Twenty-five times 
as many men have been lately engaged 
as fought in the civil, Mexican, and In- 
dian wars put together. Military equip- 
ment is thousands of times more com- 
plex. Numbers can scarcely express the 
souvenirs available even before the in- 
evitable fakes begin. 

Treasure your keepsake, however, be 
it only a tarnished button. Time wil) 
come when men will thrill at the sight 
of it. é 
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Balloons: Eyes of the Arty 


(Continued from Page le y 


ported. We were in telephone commuti- 
cation with headquarters and with the 
artillery, while thé airplane had to return 
with its information. We could watcli 
and immediately. report not only the fall 
of artillery projectiles, but also the trans- 
fer of troops and supplies and any move- 
ment of the enemy in their front-line 
trenches. On a clear day an observer in 
the basket could see an. aute ten miles 
away and a train thirty miles away by 
the smoke fromthe locomotive. A man 
crossing a field could be seen five miles 
away. We have made out trains as far as 
forty miles away. 

“The observer could hii track of 
small villages and even crossroads far 
distant, and could direct the fire on areas 
which assumed new importarice. We were 
not only connected with corps headquar- 
ters and distant batteries on our front, 
but also with the other balloons of the 
squadron, so that we had the advantage 
of exchanging information with other 
observers. Our chief aid jn making ob- 
servations consisted of battle ~ maps. 
These were accurate close-scale maps, 
subdivided into squares representing 
1,000 meters on each side. They showed 
every house, crossroads and trench bat- 
tery; and by the use of photos takeg 
from. airplanes we were able ‘to fieter- 
mine the significance of each dbject. 
These were known as ‘interpretation’ 
photos. In a suspected area objects which 
we could not make out with our glasses 
were photographed by the airplanes— 
this being the chief form of co-operation 
between the balloons and the airplanes. 
To supp!ement the map we, in important 
areas, had a panoramic drawing made 
from the map and the photographs, and 
on this we ffiade notes with special en- 
largements of suspected areas. 

“How far were we from the front 
line? Usually abeut 7,000 yards. You 
see we had to keep out of range of the 
three-inch projectiles. The enemy could 
not afford to shoot the large-sized shells 
at us because even if the balloon were 
destroyed the result was out of propor- 
tion to the cost. A balloon cost $7,000, 
and a shell from one of the larger guns 
anywhere from $500 to $2,000, including 
the wear and tear of the gun. When our 
batteries silenced the three-inch guns of 
the enemy we would go closer to the 
front line, sometimes within 2,000 yard;, 
just out of reach of the machine guns. 
When we advanced as our forces moved 
forward, it was along a road with the 
auto to which we were attached, or if 
the country was too rough for the auto 
we were towed forward by man power. 
That required about 100 men. 

“ Fifty of our balloons were shot down 
by the enemy. We had 1,000 in stock on 
the other side, and as soon as one came 
down we were ready to send up another. 
The only life lost in action was that of 
Lieutenant Phelps. That is a remark- 
able record, considering the hazardous 
work, and we think it is due at least 
partly to the thoroughness of our or- 
ganization and the care with which the 
men were selected and trained.” ~ : 

These balloon companies have. been 
cited for distinguished action: The bal- 
loon companies of the First Army, the 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 12th Balloon Compa- 
nies. of the Fifth Army Corps; the 2d 


Balloon Company of the ist Division, the ‘ 


7th Balloon Company of the 89th Divis- 
ion, and the 8th Balloon Company of the 
9ist Division. This is an illustration of 
the kind of citation given, being that to 
the 12th Balloon Company of the Fifth 
Army Corps. 

“ Despite the fact that shells were fall- 
ing on all sides of the balloon, two co 
close as to tear the fabric, no man left 


the ropes or faltered, though well know-. 


ing that death was liable to come at any 
moment. The safety of the talloon was 
their first thought, their personal safety, 
wecond. They have shown the spirit and 
lovalty which is expected of the trre 
soldier.” - 

These officers of the balloon compa- 
‘nies have won distinguished service med- 


als, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: Captain Alfred Grant, First Lieu-. 
tenants Theodore E. Boyd, Byron T. 
Burt, Jr., Leo C. Ferrenbach, J. A. Higgs, 
Winfred C, MacBrayne, (Croix de Guerre 


Croix de Guerre are Captain William C. 


Butler, First Lieutenant Leo L. Murphy, ° 


and Second Lieutenant Malcolm A. Sedg- 
\ 


vs Bring on Your Kings!” | 


‘AIN JEROME F. LANGER ‘of” 

the 106th Infantry of the 27th Di- 

: vision, wounded in one of. the en- 
gagements in the Mont Kemmel sector, 
was sent to a hospital in England. He 
was the first American wounded officer 
to come there for treatment. It was in 
the first flush of American victory at 
the front and the English felt that they 
could not do half enough to show their 
appreciation.: All this outburst of feel- 
ing was naturally directed toward Cap- 
tain Langer. f 

One day; he remarked jestingly to the 
good lady whose home had béen turned 
into a hospital: 

“I cay, is there any reason why J 
can’t see your King? It seems to me 
everything else-has been brought here.” 

The reply was, “Oh, I fancy it could 
be arranged.”’ 

Captain Langer fofgot all about the in- 
cident. There were so many other things 
to take up his mind. A few days later he 


noticed that the nurses and orderiies - 


were very busy in the ward cleaning up 
things. That didn’t. bother him very 
much, either. Those things happened at 
home occasionally. A little while later 


‘his hogtess’s head nurse came into the 


room and announced to him that King 
George and Lady Mary were due to ar- 
rive in_a short time. They came, and a 
very much embarrassed officer had his 
first visit from royalty. 
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Vaughan’s Seeds 


Dependable ca Pedi-ree 
and Germination Tests 
Bred from Perfect Plants 


VICTORY 2° Large Packets, Best Veg- 
etables, for a 50x25 ft. gardea. 
VEGETABLES or family of four. A whole 
year’s supply of fresh veg- 
etabjes. Prepaid for $1.50 


144-Page Catalog mailed FREE everywhere 
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Italian Renaissance Dining Room Suite 
a ee : $350 - 
Mahogany—10 . pieces 
'Y comparison only will you appreciate the 
values offered in Keliner furniture. That 
“is why we urge you to see our comprehensive | 
exhibit of exquisite desighs, examine the quality 
and be governed by your cwn good judgment. 


You are cordially invited to see our 
“Twenty - five Rooms” —entire floors 
arranged artistically for your guidance. 
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can be done without odor or injury to 
tabrics and fu eB. 

Disease Germs and Vermin breed the 
Spring. The time "te completely destroy biased 
is NOW—before the have had time to devel 








The is done in from two. to f 
with ABSOLUTELY NO INCONVENI 
YOU. Nothing be removed from the 
yor need not alter in any way your daily routine. 
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Mfrs. Surgical 
Begg EXTERMINATING COMPANY Appliances _ 520 Fitth tern Ave] New tok 
: 500 Sth Ave., Cor. 42d St., N. 
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“I wee esten ded ~f 


LL ‘the office was talking about it, and we were 
wondering which one of us would be the lucky 
man. 

There was an important job to be filled——as Assist- 
ant-to-the-President. According to the general run 
of salaries in the office, this one would easily pay 
from’ $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main-requisite, as we understood it, was striking 
perzonality and the ability to meet even the biggest 
men in their offices, their clubs, and their homes, on a 
basis of absolute equality. This the firm considered of 
even more iaperfance | than than, koowietes E thy 


OU know just what happens wl 
gets around an office,” 

boys got to picki the. 2 
among themselves. They the. 
choice all narrowed down ta Rake 
men—Harrison and myself: That 
was the way I felt about it, too. 
Harrison was big enough for the 

, and could an- 
doubtedly make a suc- 
cess of it. But, per- 
sonally, I felt that I 
had the edge on him in 
lots of ways. And I 
was sure that the firm 
knew it, too. 

<a shall I fates 


— of pleasure 
en the president’s 
secretary came into my 
office with a cheery 
emile, looked at me 
meaningly, handed me . 
a bulletin. and said, 
“Mr. Frazer, here is 
the news about the new 
Assistant-to-the-President.” There d to be a new 
note of added. respect in her attitude toward me. . I 
smiled my appreciation: as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own. - a Never Gd hé-sen 
shine so brightly as on that morning, and never did It 
zeem fo good to be alive! These were my thoughts as 
I. gazed out of the window, seeing not the. hurrying 
throngs, but vivid pictures of my new position flashing 
before me. And then for a further joyous 
the bulletin. It said, “Effective January 1,.Mr. Henry 
J. Peters, of our Cleveland office, will assume the duties 
of Assistant-to-the- President atthe home office.” - 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it-couldn't be Peters! Why, 

ne Saline Pubes: only: 0. Leanieities gee. 
es Per: Why, he was onl 

hor inches high, and no more personalit: 

mouse. Stack. mg Ay aes gn Bing Pre ’d look 

and act. like an office bo I knew Peters well and 






about it, and didn’t cractly go 
e things pleasant for him—not 


ms orw 
ont of their way te de thing» far 


People Like You 


“Getting people to like you is a big help to success— it’s as important -as ability,” says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use. 


thrill I read -‘- 


my 
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er over men and w ‘oy 
rn me—theys oommed EAGER PL rican se an 





They insisted on doing business with him, and gave him 
orders of @ size that made you dizzy to Iook at. And 
offers of pesitions!--why, Peters’ was offered a score 
of faney-figure positions. 


wast I couldn't quite get into my mind was how a 
little,. unassuming, ordinary-to-look-at chap -like 
Peters could make such 
a big hit with everyone 
—especially with influ- 
ential men. He seemed 
to have an uncanny in- 
fluence over people. 
The mastefly Peters of 
today was an altegether 
different man from the 
commonp Peters I 
had first met ‘years 
ago. I couldn’t quite 
make it out, nor could 
the other boys. - 

One day at luncheon 
I came right out and 
asked Peters how he 
did it. I half expected 
him to evade. But he 
didn’t. He let me in,on 
the secret. He said he 
wasn't afraid to do. it 


















of things which I 
into my mind with sterile clearness. 
through me. And I felt the urge to put 


Within a month I was getting remarkable results. 
found myself becoming . I was now able to 
interest business men cf importance who had for- 
merly given me only a gt kg hgh, of acquaintance. 
I was surprised “at my on” with 
4 to win their interest and B ghendiicieg 
let me tell you some-of my experiences. 


sent to straighten it out. On the eve 
walkout, I pacified the men and headed off the 
strike. ‘And not only this, but ever since then this 
factory has led all our other plants in production. 

I could tell you many similar instances, but they 
all tell the same story—the ability to make people . 
credit for what 

the method 


‘so, This is how I learned to do all 























families” in the town. Everyone wonders.how she did 
it; But WE know. 


: ™“™ 
BS YOU want.to know how it is done. Well, what 
Peters told me at luncheon that day was this: “Get 
Dr. Blackford's ‘Reading Character at ques a I did 


things I've told you 
You've heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master Character 
A concerns will not employ a man with- 
to pass on him. Con- 
Electric and Manufacturing 


:Company, Baker Vawter Compan pany, my ‘cing t — 


ny and many others pay Dr. 
foes for advice on dealing with are wos 

So twas the demand for these services that Dr. 
Blackford could not even begin to fill all such engage- 
ments. So Dr. Blackford. has explained the method in 
a simple seven-lesson course entitled “Reading Char- 
acter at Sight.” Even a half hour’s reading of this 
remarkable.course will give you an insight into human 
nature and a power over people which will surprise you. 


Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. Black- 


ford’s Course, “ ing- Character at Sight,” that they 
will giad send it to you on approval, one we ey 
Merely fill in and mail the The. complete 
pone ne Py mere Rr roval, all charges 
prepaid. © Look it over serenely. if it lives up to 
the claims for it. If you do net want to it, 


Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obliga- 


tion. The entire course goes to you on a val. 
You’ve eve ing to guin—nothing to lose. mail 
the coupon NOW, while this rema le offer remains 
open. FS 
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Cor; 
4Publishers of 
Dept. 8-174, 119 West 40th Street. New ween. 
You may send. me Dr s Course 6 
. Seven — lessons ‘entitied " Chevactor: 
nt.” | will either re-mall the course to you 
within five days after.its receipt. or send you $5 
full payment of the * ? 
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